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SECTION h EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Over the past five years, the Center for the Study of Writing has engaged in an ambitious 
program of research aimed at understanding how written language is acquired and how it can best 
be taught. Center research has focused on how writers make major transition s—finom home to 
school in the early years, from elementary to secondary school, from secondary school to the 
university or the workplace, and from the university to the workplace. Across all the research 
projects, we have paid special attention to diverse populations of learners, including not just those 
from the middle-class mainstream but also students fro' a low-income families and from varied 
racial and ethnic groups. 

KEY FINDINGS AND IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE 

Center research has addressed a number of pressing national educational problems. The 
following is a sunraiary of the Center's major findings related to each problem aria and their 
implications for practice. 

J. Learning to write in school Children begin school with rich resources for literacy 
Icaming. but many students begin falling behind early on, with minorities from low-income areas 
ovencpresented in the lower-achieving groups. The gaps between higher- and lower-achieving 
students widen each year, the result being that we fail to prepare much of our population to help us 
meet society's needs. As a Center, first on our agenda has been to understand how schools can 
begin to narrow fiops in achievcmen- and thereby promote high literacy levels for all students. 
Overall, ±c Center's studies of diverse populations of learners has led us to broaden the ways we 
look at how children learn and how teachers might teach. If classrooms are not opened up to 
include and make use of the students' varied resources, we have no hope of closing the gaps we 
now continiic to create. We have found the following: 

• Diverse populations of students learn in varied ways and need to be in 
classrooms that support their ways of literacy learning. Students bring varied 
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resources to literacy learning. In the early years, teachers must interweave the use of all the 
symbolic arts, connecting the liveliness of children's use of drawing, talk, and play with the more 
complex tool of written language. TTiey need to create a rich diversity of experiences for cliildrcn, 
including opportunities for exploratory play with written language, sociodramatic play, oral 
stoiytelling, anC :he use of the graphic arts. Then teachers need to observe their students engaging 
in these experiences, Ln order to discover the texture of varied childreii*s resources and then to help 
children make connections among their varied symbolic experiences. - ^ 

• Teachers must proviile writers with opportunities for peer talk and, more 
broadly, for allowing the interplay of their academic and social lives. As writers' 
social lives enter the classroom, their social world can be used to support their academic growth. 
Also, across grade levels the classroom conmiunity can be built to be a comfortable p!r.';e where 
academic work becomes meaningful. 

• Students sho'ild not be tracked into ability groups. Generally, lower tracks focus on 
drill and practice, with writing even at the secondary level generally consisting of only individual 
sentences or perhaps a paragraph. Students in these low tracks have no access to the kinds of 
instruction that will help them become highly literate, and as studies comparing mixed ability 
classes in England with low-tracked U.S. classes show, across time tracking uikes a major toll. 
Across the school yean, teachers* expcctati:»ns must remain high for all students, with teachers 
and schools taking the responsibility for teaching them all. Students* chances to learn will be 
increased if they are in mixed-ability classrooms. 

• Shifts to mixed-ability classrooms will demand a radical reorganization of 
instruction. To benefit all students, teachers will need first to aeate classroom communities 
whers students are comfomb e with one another and where nil have a voice. They will need to 
negotiate with the students about how best to do this. Then they will need to structure the 
classroom so that all students have access to the materials being studied For example, while some 
students may be able to read a book alone, others may need to be read to. Finally, tc be sure that 
students are always motivated to do Uie woric, students and teachers will have to plan the 



cmriculum jointly, negotiating for example the kinds of writing varied students will do. However, 
teachers must be certain that snidents practice varied kinds of writing. Teaching and learning need 
to be a negotiated process, with teachers and smdents sharing responsibility for students' learning. 

• Comparisons of literacy instruction in England and tbe United States show that 
we could require much more writing of secondary school students in this country, 
even those students not designated as especially able. Even middle school students 
could be engaged in lengthy and extended projects which they could complete across weeks or 
months. 

• The comparisons also show that teachers could attend to the needs of their 
varied students and nurture their language and literacy development more easily if 
they taught them for longer than a single year. In British schools, teachers normally 
keep die same group of students for at least two years and often for as long as five years. U.S. 
teachers have shown much success by keeping the same group for longer than a single year. 

2, Writing to learn in schoolp across the curriculum* Much of the writing crisis 
has been attributed to the fact that students actually write very little. Over the past ten years, there 
has bftn a significant movement to expuid the uses of writing across the cuniculum, with ^«achers 
in all sutrjcct areas reinfofcing the impertance of writing. As teachers of all disciplines begin to use 
writing ax>re frequently, they are asking how writing might hrip them get their students to think 
mure deeply and critically about what they are learning. Center research set out to find out how 
writing might best be used to help students gain better understandings of the concepts that are 
central to a given subject We have found the following: 

• Explanatory wilting can be a powerful tool for revealing students' levels of 
understanding oi particular scientific concepts. Such writing is particularly revealing of 
students* understandings when it occurs bcUn instruction but in response to problems with which 
students have had some experience. Ironically, current teaching practice which focuses mosUy on 
test-writing generally does not include this kind of writing that reveals what students know. 

• Certain features of student writing seem to be especially useful for 
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distinguishing different levels of understanding, while other features seam more 
related to age and to general development in ability to perform academic writing 
tasks. The features that are most indicative of high levels of understanding include: (a) length of 
writing; (b) a focus on explanations rather than descriptions; (c) differentiation of key concepts; (d) 
use o^ comparisons and contrasts. By contrast, features hsving to do witii overall organization, 
focus, and orientation to the prompt are related to age rather than level of understanding. 

• Writing to learn content material seems more likely to contribute to better 
understandings when the writing is treated not Just as an end in itself but as a 
step toward furthvT instructional activities. Talk and writing need to be combined to 
stimulate learning in content areas. Teachers can expect that different students will find some 
language activities more helpful than others and that depending on the learning task, for a given 
student, sometimes writing is most useful while at other times talk is. 

• Writing essays helps college students reflect critically about their reading, 
whereas studying helps them learn facts from what they have read. Writing seems 
better suited for the puipose of critically examining information than for acquiring it 

J. College students and adults. Many college students and adults have difficulty 
writing. Some ore illiterate or barely literate but need to become more literate to function better in 
society and to make the transition to a better woiki)lace. Others have acquired basic literacy skills 
but need higher-order literacy skills to be able to make a smooth transition to the university and 
dien to function as leaders in our complex global maike^lace. 

Our studies of adult re-entry programs have revealed ^t: 

• Often in adult re-entry literacy programs there is a disparity between the 
objectives of the training programs and the real literacy needs of the students. 
Basic literacy courses are often prerequisites to the vocational programs adult smdents want to 
enter. When they get bogged down in the literacy courses, tfiey never reach their end goal. 

• Institutionally, more attention must be given to how basic skills, vocational 
programs, and further academic work overlap. Most community colleges nudntain these 
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programs as separate, rather than creating overlap so that students can move in a simple trajectory 
and return if necessary. Teachers themselves make these bridges independently of the 
administrative organization of the colleges, through discussions and friendship. Basic skills 
programs need to be reconceptualized to meld them with vocational education or further academic 
work. Students often do not know "how to make college work." Even counselling, if not 
supported in the daily activities of the courses, docs not provide marginal students with a college 
identity. 

• Adult re-entry students have literacy knowledge on which instruction can 
build; models of learning based on chronological principles tied to stage theories 
of cognitive and intellectual development are not applicable. Since adults are outside 
this chronology, the view of adult literacy learners as "catching up" on basic skills usually means 
that adults are simply seen as needing to go back to smdying at an earlier grade level where they 
left off; such a view neglects the complexity of their backgrounds and the wealth of practical, real- 
world experience they bring to the classroom. Adults have a range of needs and abilities connected 
to their life experiences that must be recognized. In the area of literacy, they also have relevant 
experiences with written language. For example, while lacking competence in many of the 
conventional mechanics of language, these students often are very sensitive to genre differences, 
suggesting they have developed competence in literacy that can become an important point of 
departure for their teachers. Narrative writing appears particularly promising for smdent growth; 
students can be helped to "olgcctify" their relationship to text through repeated telling and recasting 
of their own narratives. This move toward a shift in perspective within die narrative mode may 
better prepare students for the shift to expository prose thaii direct introduction of explanatory 
essays. 

Our studies of college smdents have revealed that: 

• Prize-winning college student writers use metaphor in highly sophisticated 
ways; by contrast, composition textbook writers tend to "sUy in the mainstream,** 
giving concepts like metaphor formulaic and brief treatment and considering their 
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use something of a rhetorical gamble. Writers of composition textbooks could give better 
advice if they took into account ways successful student writers actually use such literary devices. 

• When students first enter college, they must learn to meet the demands for 
high levels of writing in varied academic disciplines; they often have difficulties 
when they try to use strategies that worked for them in high school where the 
demands were different When students plan what they will write, as they did in high school, 
they often rely on essay-writing formulas or on their knowledge of the content By contrast, more 
experienced writers construct a plan for the particular assignment. They define their own goals, 
think about the needs of their audience, and think about the purpose for the writing. Then they 
transfonn their knowledge about the content and their knowledge of writing conventions and forms 
to fit these goals. Explicit instruction can help students learn to plan in this goal-directed way. 

• Unlike more experienced writers, college freshmen often have difficulty 
predicting when readers will be confkised, when passages are wordy, and what 
constitutes a positive persona in writing; after using computer programs 
developed by Center researchers, students can become more sensitive to their 
readers* needs. Center researchers helped smdents identify when readers would be confused 
by showing them protocols of what readers said about their confusions as they read certain 
passages. Through this process, the students became sensitive to the needs of readers. Center 
researchers also developed computer programs to help students detect wordy passages, with 
participating s&Khnts iiiq)roving in their ability to detect such passages. 

• Many basic writing students need jpeciial encouragement to get them to engage 
in educational tasks to the same degree as average and honors students; if they 
respond to that encouragement, they do as well as the others. Basic writers spent 
significantly less time than their average and honors peers on a computer program designed to help 
them detea wordy passages. However, those basic writers who spent as much time as the others 
learned just as much. 

• College students find it difficult to combine and synthesize material from 
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multiple sources; their difficulty is greater when they write a report than when 
they propose ways to solve a problem. When writing reports, students have difficulty 
deciding what information to select and how to organize it. In report writing, students see the 
authority as being in the reading; in proposal writing, they rely on their own authority. 
• How seriously students take their college-level writing assignments dep«:nds 
on how accountable their teacher holds them; students often take shortcuts which 
are rarely noticed by the teacher. Snidents take these shortcuts when theii' teachers assign 
$tep-by-stq) guidelines for writing and when they give assignments the students consider "busy 
work.** Engaged stodents spend m.uch more time on their writing, beginning early, going to the 
library an average of five times, and writing over several days or even weeks. They base their 
topic choice on personal interest in the topic, they take notes on tiieir reading, and they revise their 
writing. By contrast, tiiosc taking shortcuts wait until a day or two before the due date to begin, 
base their topic choice on the easy availability of information, make one trip to the library, 
summarize and paraphrase sources, write in one or two sittJjigs, revise very little and then mostiy 
at die word or sentence level. 

4, Noii'iiative English speakers and bilingual students. Non-native speakers 
and bilinguals often face special challenges when writing in school, but littie is known about these 
challenges. Infonnation is needed about how theories about writing and the writing process apply 
to individuals who are composing in the weaker of their two languages, about die development of 
writing ability in groups of learners of varying proficiency, and about the relationship between 
writing in a first huiguage and writing in a second language. To gather information abcut tiiesc 
important issues, die Center sponsored an exploratory project to assess the state of knowledge 
about die writing of Hispanic-background smdcnts and to set a research agenda for die fumrc. We 
found duu: 

• Most studies of bilingual and non-native writers fail to measure the language 
competencies or proficiencies of the groups they study. The studies offer litUe 
guidance about exactiy how die crucial variable of language may have impacted on die writing 



behaviors observed. Ultimately, the studies are of little help to teachers who are confronted with 
smdents of varying levels of language proficiency in one or more languages. 

• Research on the writing of Hispanic students has only begun to address areas 
that research on the writing of mainstream students has already investigated In 
some depth. Most research on non-native speakers and bilinguals tends to focus on errors in 
students* writing or on "negative" transfer from Spanish to English, with little attention to 
smdents' writing processes, to the development of writing abilities, to wridng as a social activity, 
to task demands of school assignments, or even to variation in individual writers. 

• A new research agenda is needed to study bilingual minority writers, one 
which makes no assumptions and begins at the beginning to ask how and whether 
such bilingual students actually experience problems in writing. Because of the vast 
differences in linguistic experiences between these writers and monolingual writers, bilinguals and 
non-native speakers need to be studied independent of maii^trr^^ writers. Rather than departing 
from what we know about mainstream writers, studies must stem from what we know about the 
nature of bilingualism and the nature of writing and from a desire to link the two areis together. 

5. Writing and reading. In the history of schooling in the United States, writing has 
often been the neglected of die "tiiree Rs." When writing is taught, it is often separated from 
reading. This lack of integration of reading and writing has hurt students as tiiey have tried to learn 
both to read and to write. Li a syntiiesis of die research on tiic relationships between reading and 
writing, conducted jointiy with die Center for die Study of Reading, we found diat: 

• Children become better readers and more effective writers when reading and 
writing are not Uught separately but are taught in tandem. While Uiere is no simple 
prescription for integrating reading and writing in die classroom, teachers may flan for such 
integration by considering how their smdents might read, write, and talk about information in 
complementary ways across all areas of die curriculum. When used togetficr in die elementary 
grades, writing and reading afford smdents die opportunity to learn conventional spelling and 
conventional forais, enhance their ability to clarify and elaborate on ideas, aad help to develop their 
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skills in reading critically both their own writing and the writing of others. When used together in 
the content areas, writing and reading become vehicles to explore issues, solve problems, and 
discover new questions. Students who are taught that reading and writing ait collaborative 
activities often manifest greater motivation to leam, express themselves more clearly, and are better 
able to evaluate themselves and to understand the world around them. 

6, Writing and speaking. Often schools in the United States are silent places, where a 
major concern is keeping students quiet and under control so that they can listen to the teacher talk. 
Ironically, we know that in order for students to leam they must be active and that much learning 
happens when students talk. For writing, talk is especially important since the seeds of much 
writing is found in ordinary, conversational language. To give students the ability to relate 
unfamiliar, unpracticed writing habits to habits of speaking that are already totally familiar, we 
have atten^ted to identify these seeds of writing in student talk. We have found that: 

• Spoken prosody (pitch, stress, voice quality, volume, tempo, and so forth) 
and written punctuation are related. Even though grammar books say that there are strict 
rules for punctuation, in professional writing prosodic features from oral language actually play a 
predominant role in puncttjating, with the effectiveness of writing being influenced by an ability to 
use punctuation in ways that meaningfully reflect the writer's prosodic intentions. 

• Writers and speakers use grammatical subjects to create important effects. In 
speech, we rarely use grammatical subjects to further what we are saying; the speaker assumes that 
the subjects ahcady are known to the Ustener. Writers are free to extend the use of grammatical 
sulgects to include those that present infonnation tiiat is new to the reader. 

• WrUers and speakers use language to express ^immediate" experiences and 
experiences that are ''displaced,*' that is, experiences that are ft-om the past or are 
projectioiis faito the future or that are imagined. In writing, experience is never really 
immediate, since writers and readers are removed from the real situation, but writers create 
immediate effects by transferring properties from immediate language to create the illusion tiiat an 
immediate experience is being relived. 
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IMPACT OF THE CENTER^S RESEARCH AND ACTIVITIES 

Over the past five years, although a new research center, the Center for the Study of 
Writing has had a significant impact on the teaching and learning of writing in the United States. 
The Center has established a national reputation and reaches a broad constituency. The research 
program has been cooi nated with several major outreach programs for educators, in order to get 
the results of our research into the schools and other educational settings as quickly as possible. 
The Center for the Study of Writing has reached practitioners through the usual channels: Center 
researchers have given numerous speeches at professional meetings and at gatherings for policy 
makers, administrators, teachers, and other educators; the Center has sponsored an active in-house 
publication series of 43 Technical Reports and 21 Occasional Papers, with publications covering all 
of the Center's constituent audiences (over 10,000 copies of these publications were distributed in 
the past year alone); tiie Center has produced two brochures and distributed them to 7^00 people; 
and the Center has sponsored a series of travelling seminars for educators on topics related to 
Center work. In addition, Center researchers have published eight books, 60 articles, and chapters 
in 33 books. 

Perhaps most important and far-reaching has been the collaborative relationship between 
dir. Center for tiie Study of Writing and die powerful network of practitioners affiliated with tiic 
National Writing ftoject who provide in-service workshops for a broad community of educators. 
Through a close relationship witii die National Writing Project, die Center's work has been 
immediately visible to die approximately 733,000 of our nation's writing teachers who have 
participated in NWP's in-service workshops and institutes. Center liaisons at each of die 163 
NWP sites around the world have spread Center research to teacher:, and other educators at each 
site. Widi die National Writing Rroject, die Center also publishes The Quarterly, a popular journal 
for teachers, administrators, and members of die public that is distributed to approximately 2,500 
subscribers evciy quarter. In addition, NWP practitioners keep Center researchers infonncd about 
and focused on those issues diat are most pressing in die field. 
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SECTION n. FINDINGS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
A. INDIVIDUAL PROJECT REPORTS 



PROJECT 1. UCB Project: Emergent Literacy— Transition from Home to School, a study of 
the relationship between speech, drawing, and writing. Rroject Director Anne Haas Dyson. 

PROJECT OVERVIEW 

Based on three years of data collection in an urban magnet school, Dyson studied how 
young children's growth as writers during the K-3 years is supported by their use of other kinds of 
symbolic activity, including drawing, talking, and play and by tiieir interaction with other people, 
especially their peers. Particular attention was given to children's deliberate formation of 
imaginaiy worlds. While aU children in the primaiy grades (approximately 80) were participants in 
the study, 12 were focused on intensely. To organize and explain project findings, Dyson 
suggests the metaphor of "multiple worlds," as the projer t portrayed how the children of a skJlcd, 
experienced teacher came to use writing (text worlds) to organize and reflect on their everyday 
experiences (their experienced world) and, at the same time, to contribute to a socially and 
intellectually lively— and highly literate— classroom community (the social worid). 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

The first set of findings from Uie project discussed the links that exist between writing 
development and that of other kinds of symbolic growth. To begin, when children write, they may 
also draw, talk, and engage in dramatic play. Their "story" is not contained witiiin any one 
medium but **woven" from the use of varied msdia. Thus, children are "symbol weavers" who 
create multimedia acarions. Simply examining children's writing is an inappropriate way to 
understand children's ideas, including die kind of thinking and social activity that children engage 
in as they articulate their ideas. 

Further, children's use of varied media not only helps them articulate their ideas, but it also 



poses for them central developmental challenges. Only certain aspects or elements, as it were, of 
children's meanings— of their text worlds — ^are actually recorded in any particular medium. Thus, 
children must figure out how colorful, dynamic, talk-filled imaginary worlds can be rendered 
within the fiat spaces and colorless squiggles of written text Resolving the tensions between 
pictures and sounds — figuring out how to make word pictures and visible rhythms and sounds, 
how to make a static string of words an enacted and dialogic world— is a basic developmental 
challenge. Over time, children begin to renegotiate the relationships among different media, using 
them in coordinated, controlled ways to construct multidimensional but more unified worlds. For 
example, the observed children made decisions about what ideas to convey through drawing, 
which through writing, and they began to incorporate dramatic talk as dialogue in tiieir writing. 

In addition, children's text worlds become less dependent upon other media. For example, 
the observed young children's first written texts tended to be labels for their pictures. As authors 
they produced "art notes," picture commentaries. Gradually, they moved away fiom commentator 
loles and adopted roles indicating more active involvement with their texts- -they became observers 
of and then actors in their own imaginary worlds. (This movement was indexed linguistically in 
part by analysis of first and third person stance.) 

A second set of findings fiom this project emphasized the critical role of social interaction 
among peers in writing development. During this longitudinal study, the observed children were 
not only becoming "better writers," they were also becoming "old friends," and their social 
relationships had a role in their literacy growth. For example, peers' questions about children's 
texts helped focus children's attention on their written texts as separate from their pictures. 
Further, peer talk helped children understand the functions of extended texts, like narratives, 
whose social and personal functions are not as evident as are those of ooore everyday uses of print 
(for example, it is clear that ccftespondence or letters serve to establish social connections; but how 
do stories do so?). Studying the kind of talk children did during composing revealed how the 
children's multimedia composing played an increasingly larger social role within the life of the 
classroom. For cxanq)le, the children could quite literally bring die social life of the classnxjm into 




their written texts through the fictionalization of self and peers and through the extension into 
writing of peer interaction begun in other media (e.g., in playful talk or drawing). 

At the sanoe time, however, the social world of the classroom, like the symbolic worlds of 
other media, was a source of both developmental support and developmental chaienges. For 
example, in the observed classroom, the use of writing to take social action in the peer world 
seemed to support the movement fiom "ait notes" to a more active involvement in the pitxiuction of 
text worids (i.e., to adopting a first person stance within the text). However, the children's use of 
writing to interac* socially with peers led not only to more elaborate but also more unstable text 
worlds (less cohesive, in a linguistic sense). That is, since tiiey were interacting in both the past 
world of their texts and the present social world, awkward tense shifts occurred. Consider, for 
example, second grader Jake's piece, written as he played inside—and outside— his text with his 
friend Manuel: 

Once there was a boy that is named Manuel. Manuel is going to fly the fastest jet and I am 
gomg to fly the jet too. But Manuel's headquarters is going to blow up But I am OK. But 
I don't know about Manuel but I am going to find Manuel [and on the story goes as Jake 
finds Manuel, assures himself of Manuel's safety C'manuel are you OK? Ycst lam OK ") 
and then saves him by shooting the bad guys "out of the universe."] 

Perhaps the most complex function of written narrative worlds is its evaluative function, 
the use of writing as a means of reflective awareness of the quaUties of human experiences. In the 
observed classroom, the emergence of this function was linked to children's peer talk about their 
imaginary and graphic worWs. For example, the emergent evaluative function was reflected in tiic 
children's early discussions about whether or not each other's pictures were "right" or their texts 
**tnie" (i.e., did the described event really happen). These discussions foreshadowed talk about 
fictional tmth, tiiat is. about whether or not something "couM happen." 

Thus, certain case study children displayed insight into "psychic" truth (i.e., into how 
somebody "would" feci or act in a certain situation). That is, they began to embed evaluative 
infomiation into textual description and narration of actors and their actions (e.g., rmther than their 
own liking and hating, their characters liked and hated; they manipulated nanative time to convey 
experiential qualities, as when tiiey would elaborately describe a moment in time). Compare, for 
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example, the following two stories by Mitzi. In the first, written in Grade 1, Mitzi labels the two 

figures in her picture (a rainbow and a girl) and then states her own liking of them and of "you": 

Once there was a girl She might lilce You. She liveds under a Rainbow. I Like You. The 
End 

In the second text, written in Grade 2, Mitzi's written world is related to her ongoing social 

world (in which an important secret has been revealed) and her dislike of that action is evident in 

her portrayal of the fictionalized selfs action in the critical moment of betrayal: 

I said to my sister one day that I was going to lun away. My sister screamed. Oh no. My 
mother and father ran down the stairs. What happened they said My sister was beginning 
to say that I was going to run away when I ran across the room and covered her mouth. 
The End. [Mitzi does not have a sister.] 

The interplay between real occurrences in their experienced worlds and those in their 
fictional worlds could lead to space/time conflicts in their texts, just as did those between different 
symbolic worlds and those between the textual world and the ongoing social world. Qearly, the 
awkwardness of young children's texts— the shifts of tense and of person— can be signs of 
progress, signs that children's texts are beginning to play a more important lole in their social, 
intellectual, and affective lives. Over time, children became better able to meld tiieir textual, 
ongoing social, and experiential worlds. Thus, writing development does not dep:'nd only on 
children's discovery of cognitive and linguistic strategies for creating coherent written texts. 
Rather these strategies may depend on children's discovery tiiat writing can help tiiem create 
coherence in tiie worlds beyond the text It is this process tiiat is analytically revealed in die book 
resulting fiom this project. Multiple Worlds of Child Writers: Friends Learning to Write (New 
York: Teachers College Ptess, 1989). 

A tiurd s?t of fndings relate to stylistic or individual differences in children's ways of 
using different symbolic media and in interacting with their friends and to how these differences 
shape their developmental histories as writers. While children potentially have similar resources 
(symbolic tools of drawing, talking, play; social tools of interaction witii teacher and with peers) 
and face similar challenges (of differentiating and acting within multiple worids), die precise nature 
of their resources and challenges vary because tiieir ways of interacting witii symbolic and social 




materials vaiy. More precisely, children beginning to orchestrate the written language system may 
differ in the extent to which they focus on the vaned demands of the writing activity and in when 
they maintain that focus. These differences may exist, in part, because of the differences in the 
ways in which children make use of the available sources of support, some children tending 
toward crossing social and symbolic "boundaries" to engage in messy collaborative exploring, 
others toward setting careful boundaries to ensure carefiil, methodical constructing. 

The final set of findings relate to issues ofsociocultural differences and the degree to which 
current ways of thinking about literary teaching and learning allows children and teachers to make 
productive use of these differences. Currently, the metaphor of "scaffolding" is particularly 
popular for conceptualizing literacy teaching and learning. This metaphor calls attention to how 
teachers and children interact within particular literacy activities. The findings of Project 1 suggest 
that this metaphor is too linear, as the study suggested that children's progress in any one activity 
is fed by all idnds of intention-guided experiences (e.g., exploratory play with writing, labeling, 
storytelling, drawing, playing). For exan^le, % case study of a young child m the opening months 
of school revealed how exploratory, playful, and storytelling behaviors that originated in activity 
that did not involve literacy gradually became incorporated into the composing activity. A 
complementary case smdy suggested that teachers may find supporting this weaving together of 
intentional behavior difificuli. Teachers may not understand the "sense" of children whose literacy 
backgrounds differ from their own (e.g., making sense of children's ways of storytelling) or of 
those with less experience with literacy (e.g., making sense of children's exploratory play with 
print forms). However, because the study focused on individuals from socially and culturally 
diverse backgrounds, it raises but does not answer questions about how particular kinds of 
lociocultural differences among children (e.g., in ways of storytelling) influence the course of 
writing development 



IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE 

The above four sets of findings suggest, first, that effective language arts programs for 
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young children must interweave use of written language with the use of ail the symbolic arts, 
connecting the liveliness of children's use of drawing, talk, and play with the more complex, 
initially less ostensibly "colorful" tool of written language. The overwhelming research and 
pedagogical emphasis on how young children learn to encode a: decode words has drawn 
attention away from the broader, more intellectually critical skill of constructing worlds. Many of 
the publications of lYoject 1 (see bibliography) have emphasized just this point 

Second^ providing children opportunities for peer talk and, more bro(tdly,for allowing the 
interplay of children's academic and social lives is critical for literacy growth in school settings. 
The successful interplay between these aspects of children's lives depend in part on the kind of 
peer relationships fostered in the classroom community by the teacher. Among helpful procedures 
may be stressing cooperation over competition, providing space for ongoing school display of 
every individual's work, explicitly discussing the valuing of individuals' efforts and. 
simultaneously, individuals' responsibility to the community's well-being, and talking about 
ongoing class history (e.g., by recalling and project..g significant accomplishments, events, and 
products of former, ongoing, and anticipated classes). 

Third, visions of writing development that are linear or uniform may mask the holistic 
sense of individual children's behavior and thus are not sufficient as a theoretical or pedagogical 
base for classroom assessment. Rather, viewing development as a result of complex mutually 
influential setSr— written language, the individual child, the specific setting or settings of interest- 
seems more appropriate. This smdy thus supports efforts to devise ways of documentii\g written 
language growth that are based on teacher observation of child behavior. However, a fmal 
in^licatioQ of this project is that teacher observation of writing growtii must be directed, not just to 
writing per se, but to the rich diversity of resources children bring to school with tiiem. A rich 
diversity of experiences for children-including opportunities for exploratory play with written 
language, sociodramatic play, oral storytelling, and use of the graphic ms— enriches teacher 
observation as well as children's learning, allowing teachers to discover tk texture of individual 
children's resources and to help them make connections among them. 
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PROJECTS 2-4. Camcgic Mellon University Projects: Academic Literacy— Transition to the 
University, Ptoject Directors: Unia Flower and J. R. Hayes. 

PROJECT 2. CMU Project: Strategic Knowledge in Reading-to-Write. 

SUMMARY OF FINDLNGS AND IMI'UCATIONS FOR PRACTICE 
The planning process of experienced writers 

As a basis for both teaching and reseaixjh, we need a theoretical foundation that explains 
how experienced writers use planning in writing— and how this process differs from what 
inexperienced writers often do. In thi s nhase of our research, with the joiii! support of OERI 
and the Office of Naval Research, we focused on college-age and adult writers to identify some of 
the underlying processes that make planning both difficult aad productive and that reveal 
differences in expert/novice strategies. 

1. TTie first important choice adult writers make is at the level of an "executive" strategj- or 
structure for planning. They tmc/ choose to rely on planning structunjd by their knowledge of their 
topic, or on planning structured by familiar text patterns or genre conventions, or on planning 
structured and guided by the unique goals and plans they develop for a particular text and a 
particular audience. 

2. Each of tiiese tiiree planning strategies works well for certain tasks. Experienced 
writers move flexibly anoong tiiese three strategies, but novice writers tend to rely on the first 
twt>-cven when tiie task caUs for a mere uniquely-guidc<l process. CoUege-agc novice writers 
face problems because die iliiM type, planning tiiat is unique for the particular piece of writing, is 
critical to much academic wiitir^g and is particulariy difficult 

3. Planning tiiat is unique to tiie writing task is demanding (and valurJ)le) because h 
presents writers witii six challenges— six key r;ui>-pit)cesses which distinguish it from tiie otiier 
planning strategies with which students are mue familiar. 

• Writers must construct their image or representation of tiie ta.'ik. They must read tiie situation, 
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define their own goals, and set priorides. 

• Beyond an initial image, writers must develop an elaborated network of goals, plans and criteria 
unique to this task. Because the plan for and structure of the writing is not supplied by content 
iknowledge or conventions, writers create their own plan based on their purposes, key points, 
images of the audience, and their knowledge of conventions that might carry out those purposes. 
They must transform and adapt their content knowledge and knowledge of conventions to fit these 
goals. 

• As this network grows in unpredictable ways, integrating and structuring this expanding 
netwoik of ideas and goals becomes a migor task. Because planning is often opportunistic, taking 
advantage of ideas triggered by other ideas, integrating and linking this netwoik can be a genuine 
challenge. 

• When writers work with abstract goals and plans, they are able to manipulate ideas in flexible 
ways, but the price for such flexibility is that they must then instantiate these abstract possibilities 
in their writing. Translating plans to written text is h stumbling block for many writers. 

• A key process that marks experienced writers is die attempt to review the current plan and to 
consolidate ideas ^ making connections among purpose, audience and discourse and text 
conventions. 

• Because planning that is particular to the task creates an expanded network of goals, plans and 
text, it also generates conflict. Experienced writers appear to deal with more of sw;h conflicts and 
do so at the level of die writer's puipose rather tiian the wording of the text 

This phase of the project not only uncovered some unexpected and often unrecognized 
sources of difficulty for students, it showed how writers can bring whet they akeady know into a 
more constructive process and described six key challenges which teachers can help students meet. 

Reading-to-write in a classroom context 

On the basis of the theoretical, laboratory-based study described above, we investigated the 
planning and reading-to-write process of 72 ftcshman students making the transition from high 
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school to college in the context of their regular freshman writing course. This study examined 
xeading-in-order-to-produce-wridng-of-your-own and made some unexpected discoveries about 
how students interpret and use instruction — ^and about some critical paits of the reading-to-write 
process which teachen nuely sec. 

1. Students have varied mental representations of supposedly common academic tasks. 
Because their multi-faceted mental representations are constructed from prior experience, from 
inferences about the social and rhetorical context of the writing task, and from their own values and 
desires, different students may approach a common reading-to-write assignment with meaningfully 
different sets of goals, strategies, and criteria. 

2. These differences can cause problems. Because these representations are often tacit, 
students and teachers may be in unspoken disagreement about what constitutes an "appropriate" 
representation. A student may be struggling in good faitii to construct a summary organized by the 
key terms from the text, carefully relegating his or her own ideas to a tacked on "response,** while 
the student's instructor may assume that in college writing one would, of course, go beyond the 
source text, would organize the reading around key terms from previous discussions, would apply 
readings to a problem posed by the course, and so on. 

Moreover, when a student's wrinen text is used to decide what son of task (for example, 
summaiy or interpretation) the student was attempting, students and their readers may disagree. It 
seems fair to conclude that some of these freshmen are still developing their picture of what a 
complex task such as synthesizing, interpreting or arguing requires. Their readers are expecting 
more than the writers deliver. On the other hand, this recunent observation is also a disturbing 
indication that the written product can be an inadequate, even misleading guide to the thinking 
process that produced it Our product-based inferences about a student's late-night writing process 
may radically underestimate the available knowledge, the problem-solving effort, and the 
unresolved dilemmas tiiat actually exist When this happens, we may be trying to diagnose and 
teach a thinking process in the daric. 

3. Building an "appropriate" task representation isn't enough. Even when goals, 
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strategies, criteria, and the constructive process of task representation are brought to their attention 
and become the object of thought and choice, writers are not always able to cany out the plans they 
intend. Task representation may play a far larger role in a writer* s performance — and success in 
school— than we have recognized; however, we must not underestimate what is left to learn and to 
teach. As students confront academic writing in high school and in coUege, they are entering a 
community with specialized conventions a^id expectations which they must lean and a community 
which expects writers to create and transform knowledge— a task all of us find difficult Learning 
to write in coUege appears to be a mixture of questioning assumptions and building new task 
representations; of applying certain broad cognitive and rhetorical capabilities already possessed to 
school writing; and, finally, of learning certain new conventions, strategies and habits of mind. 
The teaching problem in helping students through this transition is inferring the appropriate 
balance — knowing when one needs to challenge the student with a classroom context that calls for 
those broad capabilities, when one needs to challenge the assun^tions and prior images of the task 
that may confound a smdent's effort, and when one needs to teach new strategies for thinking and 
writing. 

4. Academic discourse is not a unified single entity, nor is its commiuiity a peaceable 
kingdom agreeing on its goals and intellectual conventions. This diversity in discourse practices 
within academic writing is one part of the writer's problem. At the same time, this study suggests 
that certain basic intellectual goals or practices, which do form a common thread across much 
Academic discourse, can also cause special difficulty for students and may be at tiie root of otiier 
moce apparent problems. 

Academic discourse as defined in this classroom study placed special value on two literate 
practices. One of these was integrating one's own ideas and knowledge into the written 
conversation witii one's sources. The freshmen assumed that nx>re accomplished writers would 
do this (altiiough tiiey tiiemselves didn't). The teachers expected such integration as a move 
toward critical literacy and toward realizing writing's potential to transfomi knowledge ratiier tiian 
to report information. The other valued but problematic practice was interpreting source texts for a 



purpose of one* s applying or adapting knowledge to solve a problem or to reach one*s own 
goals. Throughout the study we observed students in difficulty with both of these expectations— 
failing to attempt them, wrestling with their confusion over what should be done, or caught in the 
attempt by the inherent dif^culty of these intellectual acts. These two practices emerged as 
significant hurdles to these smdents* full entry into academic discourse. 

5. The process of reading-to-write in college is both a cognitive and a social act That is to 
say that the performance we observed was a strategic process in which students— Ukc all writers- 
read the context of the rhetorical situation as well as the task at hand and in doing so constructed 
their own representation of the task, set their own goals. On the basis of that image and those 
goals they drew on the thinking skills, the rhetorical strategies, and tlie discourse conventions that 
they knew or tiiought might help. This constructive act not only took place in the immediate social 
context of a class, it was itself a function of students* history, assumptions, and past experience 
with writing in school. Cognition and context, goals and strategics were engaged in a complex, 
interactive performance. 

6. Watching writers caught up in tius cognitive and social process of negotiating academic 
discourse makes one increasingly skeptical about trying to specify "what a freshman writer needs 
to learn." Our data argued against a deficit model tiiat would point to some missing "cognitive 
skills** these eighteen-year-old freshmen needed to develop or to generic discourse conventions 
they needed to master. Nor could we conclude Uiat any given vision of "academic writing" could 
stand as the ideal toward which we should urge students to aspire. For instance, under some 
circumstances we place special value on taking a high-effort, purposeful, interpretive stance towarrl 
one's reading (see point four above). But our own experience as writers said tiiat one only sets 
that especially demanding task when tiie situation and one's own goals call for it. To be an 
effective writer means being able to read a situation, to weigh the costs and benefits of your own 
options, and to carry out the goals you set for yourself. 

The knowledge writers need, as we came to sec it, was best described as strategic 
knowledge. It involves reading a situation and setting appropriate goals, having tiie knowledge 
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and strategies to meet one's own goals, and finally, having the awareness to reflect on both goals 
and strategies. Strategic knowledge is a contcxtualizcd form of knowing—it develops over time 
and out of experience. At the same time it renders that experience and diosc prior contexts open to 
reflection. If this characterization proves useful and we choose to teach the rcading-to-write 
process as a strategic, cognitive and social act, we may find that this final element of awareness 
carries a potential we have only begun to tap. 

Moving from research to teaching: The study of collaborative planning as an 
instructional prototype 

The final phase of our project is an attempt to translate tiie theoretical foundation of the first 
phase and the classroom observations of the second into a practical plan for teaching. We wanted a 
recommendation for teaching tiuit was specific enough that we could investigate how it worked and 
didn't woric in classrooms. On die otiier hand, we wanted a recommendation for practice that 
focused on principles not procedures, and that was designed to be adapted by teachers to fit tiie 
needs of their own smdents and the diverse goals of their classes. 

Collaborative Planning is an educauonai method designed with a number of goals and 
leoommendations for practice in mind: 

• The first is to make students aware of the need to do purposeful "constructive planning" in 
academic writing. 

• The second is to use direct instruction tiiat will help students to recognize and confront 
chaUenges of planning (such as dealing with conflicts) and to develop some of the strategies 
ejq)erienccd writers use. 

• Hie third is to help both teachers and students become more aware of students' own tiiinking 
strategies, of tiie considerable but untapped resources students of all backgrounds bring to 
planning and writing, and of die difficulties writers encounter which teachers may never see— but 
need to teach to. 

These recommendations are based on botii die research tiiat provided the foundation for 



Collaborative Planning, on a systematic study of collaborative planning sessions in two freshman 
classes, on data collected in two advanced writing classes, and on the experience we have derived 
from three years in which 25 high school and college teachers and community literacy leaders in 
Western Pennsylvania have used collaborative planning as the basis for a cooperative classroom 
inquiry project Called "Making Thinking Visible," this Center project was also supported by the 
Howard Heinz foundation. It found that: 

1. Student writers need a social context that not only motivates exploration, but that 
foregrounds their own intentions, and that both challenges and supports purposeful, audience- 
based thinking. In Collaborative Planning the floor belongs to the student planner. The goal of the 
session is for the planner to develop an elaborated understanding of his or her own plan. The 
supporter creates a social context for exploring the plan and helps prompt the writer to monitor, 
question, and extend his or her thinking. 

2. Various kinds of pre-writing can be a useful preparation for a planning session, and 
collaborative planning can complement peer editing as a way to approach revision. However, 
when students do not have a text to defend and the focus is on the writer's intentions and not the 
reader's response, students appear willing to consider genuine problems and significant 
altenutives. 

3. Previous research had shown that inexperienced writers frequently depend on 
knowledge-driven strategies, focused primarily on developing plans "to say" something, rather 
than **to do" something in writing. In Collaborative Planning students were given prompts to think 
•bout riietorical concerns, in the form of a visual metaphor called the Planner's Blackboard. This 
luvnupt helped both partners turn their attention to the issues of purpose, key point, audience, and 
text conventions. For the freshman, the issue of '^purpose" was, in fact, always discussed at the 
instigation of tiie partner, suggesting tiiat collaboration was adding an element tiie writers wot not 
actively considering. For teachers, die Planner's Blackboard was a flexible metaphor that tiiey 
couW translate into other terms. And it was a way to focus students' attention on different parts of 
planning (such as the purpose undcriying a student's argument, or the conventions of a particular 



genie) that fit the goals of a given assignment 

4. In a close analysis of the collaborative process of the freshmen (based on the taped 
sessions held usually in students* dorm rooms), we found surprisingly strong evidence of 
constructive planning. Where we might have expected inexperienced v^iiters to devote time to 
discussing topic information and developing plans "to say," students devoted nearly 40% of their 
comments to issues of key point and purpose, 209b to audience, and 25% to text conventions. 
Collaborative planning — the combination of prompts under the students* control and an inforaially 
structured collaborative context — appeared to support a sustained engagement with purposeful 
planning. 

5. Collaborative planning has an influence not just on "ideas** but on text. When 
supporters in the freshman study gave their parmers hard prompts that required "constructive 
planning,** planners accepted the challenge and generated ideas in response nearly 80% of the time. 
Moreover, nearly all of these ideas appeared in prominent places in the final text, in the 
introduction, conclusion, or as support for major points. 

6. However, it is not enough to teach planning strategies alone if we don't have in'ight 
into students* strategic knowledge — ^into not just strategies students use but into the goals they set 
and the awareness they have (or lack) of their options as writers. An even more challenging 
finding came from our closer study of how students were in fact interpreting and using the 
instraction itself— and our smdy of sessions that did not succeed. Collaborative planning sessions 
(as a unique source of data on writers* thinking processes) are showing three key processes that 
contribute to students success as planners: the process of interpretation^ in which writers "lead** the 
context, representing the task to themselves; the process of negotiation, in which writers chart their 
own path through a myriad of constraints, including negotiating questions of authority with their 
teacher and peers; and finally tiie process of rtflection, in which snident become aware of tiicir 
own strategies, options and expectations. 

7. Although our study of collaborative planning is only beginning, studies in two classes 
following the freshman study suggest that tiiese sessions (and tiie tapes) allow a new opportunity 
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for observation and reflection. When reflection is integrated into instruction it has given both 
teachers ssd students new insights into students' writing — ^into the role affect and social context 
play in students' decisions, and into the strategies and assumptions students aie bringing to a 
particular writing problem. 

POSTSCRIPT 

This project set out to develop a model of rcading-to-write and planning as both a social 
and cognitive process. In trying to do so, we have moved fix)m asking what strategies writers 
possess and how well instructions work, to asking how individual students and groups of students 
actually interpret instructions, to how they negotiate the situations they find themselves in, and 
when given the opportunity to reflect on their own thinking, what that fresh, highly situated 
version of the writing process teaches us and them. 

The results of the Reading-to-Write study have been published by Oxford University Press 
in the book Reading-to-Write: Exploring a Cognitive and Social Process. This is the first book in a 
series sponsorwi jointly by the Center and Oxford, entitled Social and Cognitive Studies in Wnting 
and Literacy. This series will support research tuat brings both social and cognitive perspectives to 
the study of writing and teaching. 

We are left with the following unanswered questions: 

• How do different patterns of interpretation and negotiation affect learning? 

• Do students from diverse backgrounds approach these strategic processes diffeitntly? 

• Can we make reflection and awareness a powerful tool for helping both students and teachers to 
understand diversity and respond to it in productive ways? 
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PROJECT 3. CMU Project: Role of Knowledge Exploration. 



SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

To write competently, writers must make use of knowledge they must search for in the 
outside world as well as the knowledge they already have. Research papers and business reports 
typically require the writer to search for content in extemal sources. As we will see, writers differ 
in important ways in their approaches to such research tasks. But even in cases in which the 
content is drawn entirely from memory, extemal knowledge searches are still important, for, if 
writers 3xt to revise effectively, tiiey must be able to "see" the faults in their texts. The importance 
of "seeing** problems in text became evident to us during prior research on revision (Hayes, et al., 
"Cognitive Processes in Revision,** 1987). In this research, we found that many freshmen writers 
were "persistently insensitive** to text pn;blems that moit skilled writers perceived quite easily. 
Overall, freshmen detected only 62% as many problems as did the experts. These observations 
suggested that training in "seeing** text problems could i't v/ipful to many writers. 

In tiiis summary of the results of Project 3, we describe four studies. The first is an 
evaluation of a successful pedagogy for teaching writers to "see** text features which arc likely to 
confuse readers. The second explores differences in writers* abilities to see the personality traits 
which their writing projects to readers. The third revealed unexpected differences among basic, 
average, and honors students, and the fourth describes surprising differences among students in 
the way they approach writing assignments. 

Teaching writers to see what will confuse readers 

This study was conducted to evaluate a pedagogy Karen Schriver designed to help writers 
to see text features which confuse readers. In each lesson, students were first asked to read a 
flawed text and to predict the sorts of troubles the reader would have in comprehending the text. 
These texts, written for lay readers, did not contain spelling and grammatical errors , but rather had 
poor definitions, unclear procedures, missing exan^les, ambiguities, and other "above the word or 




phiBSc" level problems. Next, the students read a thinldng-aloud protocol of a reader trying to 
conqirehend the text The students then revised their predictions of reader difficulties. 

The effectiveness of this pedagogy was evaluated by comparing participants* prc-test and 
post-test scores in predicting those aspects of a set of texts that would create comprehension 
problems for the reader. The texts were excerpted from the "science" and "medicine" sections of 
Time and Newsweek magazines. To determine the accuracy of the writers* predictions of reader 
problems during pre-test and post-test, it was necessary to determine exactly what problems the 
stimulus texts created for readers. To identify the problems, Schriver collected reading protocols 
fiom 30 freshmen trying to understand each of the six texts. Two coders independendy evaluated 
readers' comments on 180 protocols and agreed in identifying the pn Mcms in 95% of cases. 

The participants were 1 17 college juniors and seniors enrolled in ten classes in professional 
writing. Five classes served as the experimental group and five as the control group. Writers in 
the experimental group were trained with the reader protocol materials over a period of three 
weeks. Writers in the control group were trained in traditional audience analysis heuristics and 
peer response methods including peer critiquing, role playing, identifying demographic features of 
audience, and others. 

The results of the study were dramatic. After training, the experimental group conectiy 
identified 62% more reader problems than before. Analysis of variance indicates that the 
inqHovcment of the experimental group due to training is statistically significant (p<.005) while tiie 
pre-test differences between experimental and control groups and tiie pre-test/^wst-test differences 
for the control group are not significant 

Schrivcr*s training method, then, has proved quite successful in teaching writers to detect 
text features which wiU cause problems for the reader. This line of work holds considerable 
pronrise, not just for developing sensitivity in writers but for audience sensitivity more gencraUy. 
In the area of teacher education, such ^jn approach can be used to sensitize teachers to how tiieir 
students can learn to understand assigned texts. 



Inferring the writer's personality from text 

Readers may draw conclusions not only about what the writer is saying but also about what 
the writer is lilcc as a person, e.g., friendly, arrogant, intelligent, and so on. In some sorts of 
communication, such as letters of application, inferences about the writer's personality may be of 
great importance. 

To explore readers* judgments of writers personalities, we obtained 700 essays written by 
high school seniors applying to college. The writers wci^ responding to a prompt which asked 
them **to tell us something about yourself that you would like us to know." We chose to study 
college application essays because we believed that students would take them seriously and do their 
best to present themselves in a positive way. 

The first question we addressed was "Are readers consistent with each other in judging 
personality traits in text?" To answer this question, we asked three experienced college teachers to 
read 60 essays and to indicate for each whether the text suggested that the author possessed any of 
a list of 30 personality traits. We found a highly significant level of agreement among the judges. 
We were surprised to find, though, that many of the student essays projected negative personality 
traits, and in some cases, nx>st of the projected traits were negative. 

We then selected 20 essays which represented the range of the essays from those which 
projected largely positive traits to tiiose that projected largely negative ones. We asked eight 
members of the college admissions staff to read the essays and to select ten for admission. We 
ic and a strong and significant correlation between the number of votes the writer received for 
admission and the proportion of positive traits the previous judges had attributed to the writer. 

Our next question was "How does it happen that students who are trying to present 
themselves positively actually present tiiemselves negatively?" To answer this question, wc asked 
ten freshman college students to read the essays and make personality judgments about the writers. 
The freshmen were very much more positive in their judgments of Uie writers' personalities than 
were the original judges, the admission staff members, or an additional group of ten writing 
instructors. To a large extent, the differences in judgment seemed to reflect differences between 
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teenage and adult culture. For example, text features which freshmen regarded as reflecting 
creativity or wisdom were often judged as trite, immature, or pretentious by the adult readers. It 
would appear then that the students might well have failed to see that their texts would project 
negative personality traits to adult readers. 

These results pose the pedagogical question "How can we help writers to anticipate how 
their texts will be read?" This question is of primaxy importance for not just college applicants but 
also for other groups of writers appealing to audiences with which they are not entirely familiar, 
such as minority writers applying for jobs, adult writers trying to convey drug information to 
teenagers, and medical writers needing to communicate with low literate adults. 

Engagement in learning among basic, average, and honors students 

The problem of motivation is important for all writers, but it is especially so for basic 
writers. Teachers have long known that basic writers appear less willing or less able to engage 
themselves in educational writing tasks tiian are average and honors smdents. However, no 
systematic studies have explored tiiese differences in engagement and the consequences that tiiesc 
differences have for learning. We have been able to take advantage of an unusual opportunity to 
make such observations in tiie course of evaluating a computer based instructional package. The 
pmpose of die package was to increase students* sensitivity to wordiness in text. To evaluate die 
package, we asked basic, average, and honors students to participate in in-class pre- and post-tests 
and three one-hour sessions of self-administered computer-based instruction. Over all, the 
evaluation of the instmctional procedure was positive. Students did become more sensitive to 
wordiness in text. More interestingly, though, we observed striking differences in the levels of 
engagement shown by die three student groups. First, nearly 40% of the basic students failed to 
take the post-test while less tiian 5% of the average and honors students failed to do so. Second, 
the basic students attended fewer of die computer sessions dian did the odicr students. Basic 
students attended 52% of sessions, while die honors students attended 77%. TTiird, when basic 
students did attend computer sessions, diey engaged less fully in diosc sessions dian did the other 
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students. During computer sessions, basic students did just under 70% of the tasks presented 
while honors students did 87%. 

To explore the relation between engagement and learning, we constructed an engagement 
scale which reflected both the numher of conqiuter sessions the students attended and their level of 
engagement during those sessions. We found that students scoring in the bottom third on tiie 
engagement scale learned no more than the control group. In contrast, students scoring in the : -p 
two thirds learned much more than the control group. When the basic students scored high on the 
engagement scale, they learned as much as the honors students. However, fully 60% of the basic 
students scored in the bottom third of the engagement scale while only 6% of the honors students 
did so. 

A survey failed to reveal differences between the basic smdents and the others in hours 
worked outside of school, time spent in athletics, fear of computers, or attitude toward English 
courses. Until we understand why many basic smdents fail to engage fully in educational tasks, 
we may have little success in helping them to perform well in school. However, once we are able 
to engage them, the evidence shows that they will learn, 

Managing writing assignments 

The!.e iutensive case studies conducted by Jennie Nelson explored how students prepare 
themselves to complete writing assignments. Twenty-one randomly selected smdents in classes 
which assigned research papers were studied. The classes were taught in the departments, of 
drama, physics, history, social science, vid English. Participating r^udents were asked to keep 
daily logs of all of the activities involved in writing tiieir assigned papers, e.g., library research, 
planning, and conversations with peers, as well as the actual pr3duction of text The diaries were 
collected at least three times a week. 

Nelson described her experience in conducting these studies as follows: "Much of the 
research I had read on smdents* composing processes often drpicted freshman writers as novices 
who relied on a limited rqpertoire of composing strategies and were unaware of what was expected 
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of them in college writing assignments. This picture of naive, stnig^g writers did not match the 
savvy writers I encountered In students* log entries. As the students* log entries began to appear in 
my mail box, I was struck by how rich and disturt>ing these candid views of student writing were. 
Students re^/ealed their frustration in being forced to write papers that they considered "dumb busy 
woric" and described ingenious methods for producing a research paper in just a few hours . . /' 

She characterized the composing processes of such students in this way: Smdents didn't 
start woric on their papers until one to three days before the paper was due. They based their topic 
choice on the easy availability of information rather than on their personal interest in the topic. 
They made one trip to the library. Once writing began, no further sources were examined. Thus, 
the information collected during this one trip determix 1 whsi the paper could be about. These 
students then summarized and paraphrased sources, page by page and one source at a time. 
Writing, which was accomplished in one or two sittings, consisted of arranging chunks of notes, 
each chunk corresponding to a source text There was littie or no global revision. Most revision 
involved changes a; the word or sentence level. Finally, the students disliked writing the assigned 
papci, describing it as "boring," "tedious," and "busy work." 

In contrast to tiiese students. Nelson found others students who "appeared to be deeply 
engaged witii tiieir ajsignmeuts, spendiag many days researching, reading, luid writing, and 
discussing what they were learning with anyone who would listen." 

She characterized these students in this way: These students started work on tiieir papers 
tiiree weeks to one montii oefore tiie due date. They chose tiieir topics on tiie basis of personal 
interest They returned to tiie library an average of five times. Searching for information often 
included "broad background reading" not accompanied by note taking. Notes wr.< typically 
organized around a predetermined plan nuher than summarizing one source at a time. Writing, 
which was completed over several days or even weeks, showed Uttie direct coirespondence witii 
the writer's 'aotes. There wai considerable global revision with some students completely 
abandoning early drafts to start anew. FinaUy, tiiesc students did not complain about tiie writing 
task or characterized it as "fi'n" or "interesting." 
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Nelson's obseri^ation that students may spend very little time on what tlieir instructors 
regard as a major assignment and may fake data to avoid engaging in wlat was designed as a major 
learning opportunity is informative and disturbing. However, even more informative is her 
observation that the students routinely get away with it If students are to learn through classroom 
assignments, they must spend sufficient time engaging in them to allow for learning. Appareittly, 
though, our procedures for evaluating a student's performance are often not sensitive enough to 
allow teachers to tell whether or not the student has taken the assignment seriously nor to ensure 
that intellectual effon will be vewarded in what we hope are our educational institutions. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE 

Project 3 has a nu^iier of important pedagogical implications both at the conceptual and at 
the practical level. At the conceptual level the proje;t has called attention to three major issues: 

1. Writing pedagogy has undjerempkasi^ed perceptual knowledge, that is, the ability of 
writers to "see" text problems, such as missing information, projection of negative personality 
traits, and stylistic flaws. 

2. Basic writing students may need special encouragement to get them to engage in 
educational tasks to the same degree that average and honors suidents engage in them. 

3. As educators, we need to pay careful attention to the conq>lex relation between student 
and teacher and between student and educational institution if we are to design educational 
experiences which are not treated as "busy work." 

At the practical level, work in Project 3 has iricluded die design and testing of two novel 
teaching packages which provide self-paced, example-based instruction in perceiving text 
problems. Thesf; packages are ready for use in either academic or non-academic settings. 
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PROJECT 4. CMU Project: Effects of Writing Strategies on Uarning through Writing. 



PROJECT OVERVIEW 

Much literacy learning occurs in college as students perfomi coixq)lex writing-to-leam tasks 
and as they participate in the discourse of the academic disciplines. Academic writing tasks often 
require students to read as well as write: to read texts on a given topic that have been written by 
authorities in the discipline and tijen to make new contributions based on what has been said by 
those other writers— to use tiiosc other writers* texts as sources. Such acts of composing from 
sources are quite common in the writing of informative and persuasive texts—arguments, reports, 
. proposals, critiques, and summaries. In performing these writing tasks, writers must be critical 
readers, evaluating claims tiiat are made and developing criteria for selecting material they will 
include. To create their own unique texts and meet their own goals, tiiey must integrate the source 
material that they select with what tiiey know. And in interrelating material from multiple sources 
to serve these new puiposes, they must often rccombine and restructuro— transform— that material 
as they supply their own organization. 

As students progress through tiieir college careers, they have experiences reading and 
writing the discourse of the academic disciplipo.5, and they leam about the nature of autiiorship in 
particular disciplines. While learning how to produ» disciplinary texts tiiemselves, they also leam 
how authorities write— what forms texts take, how claims are supported, and what makes for an 
authoritative text This discourse knowledge is important for being able to evaluate other wiiters* 
texts as well as to produce'; one's own. 

In Ploject 4 Nancy Nelson Spivey has focused attention on these two issues: (1) die nature 
of academic writing tasks based on somiccs and (2) the acquisition of knowledge about writing in 
academic disciplines. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

How do different writing-to-leam tasks influence the ways in wl^kich writers use sources? 
Many wiiting-to-leam tasks require students to create new texts from multiple sources, which often 
take the form of complex academic articles and lengthy portions of books. Much prior research 
has focused on summarizing, but summarizing, which can be a rather straightforward task of 
compressing a text to its gist, is only one form that composing from sources can take. Our studies 
have focused mainly on writing tasks th/it invite writers to make strar^fnc decisions, to choose 
among options — ^tasks that do not have a iiingle ideal product One question we have addressed in 
Frojtct 4 is how different writing-to-leam tasks based on multiple sources can invite writers to use 
sources differently and to construct different meanings. In a 2>air of inquiries, we have focused on 
two general kinds of tasks: a report-writing task and a problem-solving task. 

Writing and Learning from Sources was situated in a psychology class, ^'Principles of 
Child Development." The 38 students taking the course were given assignments to write papers on 
the topic of egocentrism in communication. They were to produce their texts by synthesizing 
material from five full-length psychology articles c.i the topic of egocentrism. Students were 
assigned to either the report-writing condition or the proposal-writing condition. The former asked 
tiiem to write a report syntiiesizing from die sources what is known about die topic, and the latter 
asked them to propose a way to provide answers to a problem (a discrepancy in research findings) 
raised ii: die sources. In studying differences associated witii task, we analyzed die texts that the 
students wrote to see how they organized them and what information they chose to include. We 
also analyzed verbal protocols (written responses to questions posed before and after writing) to 
gain insights into writers* percqitions of their task. 

There were significant differences in the organizational patte*' s that die writers used to 
structure dieir texts. Suidents writing reports were more likely to use loose collection patterns with 
content clustered diematically. Students writing proposals were more likely to use response 
patterns, widi one major section of the text focused on the problem and the odier section focused 
on a possible solution. Altiiough the report-writing task may appear less difficult than the 
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proposal-writing task, the report-writers actuaJly spent more time on their task, and they tended to 
focus to a greater extent on the difficulty of their task in their verbal protocols after writing. 

Analyses of the texts as well as analyses of the verbal protocols show the difficulties to be 
related to the selection and organization of information. Sel'sction of information was an important 
operation for all tiie students, because the sources offered much more informatio^i tiian the writers 
could use. Whereas the proposal-writers could focus on content relevant to tiie problem posed, the 
report-writers had no clear relevance principle to guide tiieir selections. TTiey knew they should be 
comprehensive, but, as one studeni put it, "I don't think a summary of tiie articles is what is 
desired." Organization was also a key operation because writers had to reconfigure content for 
these new kinds of texts tiiat served different purposes. Proposal writers tended to find an 
organizing principle fairly easily: tiiey discovered an organizational signal (for a problem-solution 
pattern) in tiie assignment or tiiey drew upon tiieir knowledge about how research articles are 
typicaUy organized in psychology, presenting a research problem and tiien presenting tiie stu Jy as 
a solution to tiie problem posed. However, tiiere was no conventional way for tiie report-writers 
to order tiie material. Those students who did particularly well on tiie repon task were tiiose who 
discovered a tension witiiin tiie sources, some autiiorities supporting PUget's views and otiicrs 
arguing against tiiem. and tiius set up tiieir reports as a contrast between tiie two perspectives. 

The writing task comparison was repUcated in a history class in a subsequent inquiry, 
Writing fix>m Sources: Autiiority in Text and Task. Fifteen students taking a course in "Europetn 
Lifestyle and Culture" were eitiier to write reports about tiie issues surrounding tiie Europeaii 
Recovery Rogram (ERF) or to write papers proposing conditions or options tiiat planners might 
have attached to tiie ERF. In tins investigation, like tiie otiier, data came ftom analyses of tiie texts 
and of verbal protocols (which, tiiis time, were collected on audiotape at tiiiec points). As in tiie 
previous study, oiganizational patterns differed for tiie two groups, witii report-writers tending to 
use coUection patterns and proposal-writers tending to use response patterns. The protocols 
suggested tiiat tiiose writing reports were more likely to sec tiieir task as requiring tiiem to rely on 
tiie autiiority of tiie sources. They tended to view tiieir task as understanding ^Svhat each article 
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was saying" and managing to "cover eveiything and get sr^cifics from the text." In contrast, 
students writing the proposals were much more likely to see their task as one that authorized them 
to make their own contributions based on what they already knew (including what they had learned 
in the course). One student, for instance, said that the instructor wanted them "to assume the role 
of a decision-maker" and to "argue with evidence." Over the course of composing their papers, no 
student in either group changed from his or her initial representation of the locus of authority. 
Rqxm-writers continued to see their task as one in which authority lay in the sources, and the 
proposal-writers continued to see their task as one in which authority lay in themselves as writers. 
Interestingly, when it came to acnially writing the papers, this difference did not show up in the 
relative amounts of source material they included. Although the proposal-writing group did 
include more information, they did not add significantly more information of their own. Their 
heightened sense of ownership of the material showed up in then' ways of presenting and ordering 
information rather than in their selection of it 

Instead of comparing two different writing tasks, another smdy conducted for Project 4 
conapared a reading task with a task that entailed writi g based on a source text. The question 
guiding this study. Effects of Writing Strategies on Learning through Writing, was: Does writing 
about a text facilitate learning its content in a way tiiat studying it does not? Findings suggest tiiat 
essay writing encourages critical reflection about tiie material in a text and elaboration of the ideas 
and infonnation presented by die text However, study-reading can lead to acquisition of more 
knowledge of the content of the text If a teacher is interested in stodents* merely acquiring factual 
knowledge fiom a text, die most appropriate task may not be writing an essay. The 40 students in 
the study experienced both conditions but with different texts for die two tasks so tha; con^arisons 
could be made of die same individuals across tasks. Think-aloud protocols of students verbalizing 
dicir dioughts while reading and writing showed a level of engagement with die material in die 
essay-writing condition diat was not present in die study-reading condition. Writing seems better 
suited for die pmpose of critically examining infonnation dian for acquiring it The study indicates 
diat strategies leading to "good writing" do not necessarily lead to "good learning." For instance. 
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planning the text and thinking about one's audience were both negatively related to perforaiance on 
the leaning measure. 

How do students* conceptions of disciplinary writing change over time as tiie students gain 
more knowledge of a discipline? In Ptoject 4 we have also been investigating how students 
acquire the knowledge tiiat allows them to perform the complex writing tasks required in their 
courses. Two investigations have tracked changes that occur over time, one dealing with changes 
over the course of one semester in a single class and the other dealing with changes over six 
semesters of a college career. 

Authorship and Au. ority: Students* Conceptions of the Writing of History is a naturalistic 
inquiry that was simated in a college history class in 'Twentieth Century America.*' It was tiie only 
history class that these 32 students, juniors and seniors, would be taking, and one of tiie 
professor's stated goals for die course was for tiiem to learn to think Uke historians. He wanted 
the course "to introduce more of the processes of history and the tools of die historian.** He placed 
great value on writing as a way to accomplish tiiis objective. Through questionnaires, interviews, 
and text analyses, wc traced changes in students* concepts about tiie writing of history— about tiie 
nature of autiiorship in Uie discipline of history. Most of tiie students entered tiie class witii an 
archivist view, beUeving tiiat history is limited to tiie chronicling of facts. For instance, one 
student said. "History is an official record of aU events tiiat helped send us where we are now," 
and anotiier stated tiiat "it is what has happened. It is a chronicle of tiie past . . . History is data 
that is kept in a file cabinet.** They tended to see historians as rccoiders, tiiose who "gatiier facts 
and infaimarion and organize tiie material for future use.** TTieir coimnents suggested tiiat tiiey 
considered historical texts as autiioritative but alixx>st autiioriess. xTiey presented tiiemselves as 
uncritical readers of history in tiie sense tiiat tiiey were unaware of tiie role tiie historian pUyed in 
shaping meaning. In contrast to tiie students* archivist perspective, tiie instructor held an 
interpretive view, defining history as "our perception and our interpretation of events.** For him 
historians make claims about tiie relationship of historical events by imposing a plausible 
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framewoik on the events of history and by assessing the fit of this framework at different juncmies 
in history. 

This semester-long study of students in this history course provides evidence of how 
students working within a discipline that is new to them can adopt different ways of knowing. 
Over the course of the semester, as students performed writing assignments that required them to 
interpret events, most of them took more critical perspectives. At the end of the course, a 
significant number of students had moved from the archivist view to an interpretive view, 
acknowledging, as their instructor did, the contribution of historian as author. The study shows 
clear links between learning about the nature of writing in a discipline and learning about the nature 
of knowledge in that discipline. 

The other study tracing changes over time. Undergraduates Writing in Their Discipline: 
Learning to Write and Wridng to Learn, followed a group of six students from their freshman year 
to their senior year. We studied changes in their perceptions of writing and authorship in their 
discipline as well as char.^'es in their ability to perform literacy tasks in their discipline. These 
smdents were all psychology nm'ors. (Although we began the study with history migcis as well, 
all of them changed nuyors or transferred to other schools.) 

This inquiry employed a case-study methodology with various measures for tracking 
students' individual paths of development as they became more immersed in the discourse and the 
knowledge of their discipline. Data came frx)m interviews, questionnaires, an abstract-writing 
task, essays about their discipline, a rhetorical reading task (in which they verbalized their thoughts 
as they read an article), and disciplinary maps (graphic representations of their discipline) as well 
as papers they wrote for all of their courses. These different sources of information showed 
students to be moving from an outsider perspective to an insider perspective in relation to their 
discipline and its discourse. This can be seen, for instance, in the abstracts tiiey wrote based on 
psychology research articles. The first two years tiiey tokl us that an abstract was a brief summary 
tiiat included only the "most important information," but the abstracts they wrote tended to be 
reader-response statements. It was not until their junior year that they were able to take the 
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researcher's perspective and include the essential elements of a reseazch study in their abstracts. In 
their readings of disciplinary texts, they also began to show much more attention to these elements, 
assuming some authority as they critiqued the rationale for a particular study and the methods used 
in conductiJig it. In their essays written at the end of their third year, they wrote about where they 
as individuals fit into the discipline— something that did not appear in essays written the previous 
yttxs. The questionnaires and interviews showed students acquiring more awareness of the nature 
of writing in their discipline. They attributed this awareness, to some extent, to a course in 
research methods that all took during their junior year and to their own write-ups of a research 
study for that course. Th7.s longitudinal study, like the study in the history class, illustrates the 
iiiQ)ortant link between disciplinary knowledge and knowledge of discourse in the discipline. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE 

The research conducted in Project 4 can inform pedagogy in two major ways. First, the 
studies show that instructors should carefully consider objectives when designing writing 
assignments. Different essay assignments, even if based on the same sources, provide different 
kinds of cognitive challenges and invite writers to construct different meanings (in terms of 
organization and content). If the teacher's objective is students* acquisition of factual material, 
essay writing may not be the most appropriate kind of task. Writing is appropriate if the goal is for 
students to evaluate and to reflect upon the material. 

Second, the studies suggest that knowledge of how texts are written in a discipline is 
interlinked with knowledge of the content of a discipline. Instructors in the academic disciplines 
can use literacy tasks for teaching the ways of knowing as well as the ways of speaking in the 
discipline. Learning about the nature of auUiorship in the disciplines seems to help students 
become more critical readers as well as more effective writers. 
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PROJECT 5. UCB Project: Efftc^ve Instruction and Response— Transition to Secondary 
School in the US. and in Great Britain, a cross-cultural study of response and effective instruction 
in Great Britain and the United States. Project Director: Sarah Waishauer Fieedman. 

PROJECT OVERVIEW 

The first study in this project examines how students respond to one another*s writing in 
peer response groups in two ninth grade classrooms. The second set of studies compares the 
teaching and learning of writing in the United States and in the United Kingdom, looking at the 
work of successful teachers in both countries. The goal is less to compare the two systems than to 
use the Bridsh example to stimulate a new look at our own ways of teaching and to examine them 
critically and then to see what we have to leam £rom the contrasts. Although these smdies began as 
an exaniination of response to student writing, the approach became broader than that, especially as 
new issues arose as a result of the U.S.AJ.K. comparisons. 

The comparative studies first involved national surveys in both the United States and the 
United Kingdom. In the U.S. the survey data had been collected as part of an earlier smdy 
(Frecdman, Response to Student Writing, 1987). The sample included 560 elementary and 
secondary teachers and 7*5 students at the secondaiy level. The U.S. surveys were revised for a 
British audience and then were mailed to a sample of 135 primary and secondary teachers — ^from 
England, ScoUand and Wales, and from private and state-supported schools. Paralleling the U.S. 
design, questionnaires were sent to students at the secondaiy level—in the U.K. to 186 students. 
Return rates averaged over 8096 for the two countries. A full report of the survey design and 
results is provided in CSW Technical Report No. 14 (Freedman & McLeod, National Surveys of 
Successfui Teachers of Writing and Their Students: The United States and the United Kingdom, 
1988). 

The second aspect of the coi]:q)arative studies involved a close look at teaching and learning 
in relatively parallel classrooms in the two countries. For this part of the study, we focus on 
students making the transition to middle or secondary school (from the equivalent of grades 6-9). 
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Wc also focus on classrooms in urban areas, with ethnically and sociocconomically mixed 
populations. Teachers collaborated with University-based research teams in each country and with 
a teacher-partner from abroad. The teachers were paired, one in each country, and joined their 
classes in a wilting exchange. Through the exchanges, students in both countries, in their natural 
instructional settings, carry out parallel writing activities. These parallel activities provide the 
context for comparing the students* writing, their writing processes, and classroom practices. 
Also, as the writing is sent from one country to die other, it is possible to observe reactions in one 
country to what is written in another. We first conducted a pilot year to organize the exchange as 
an activity. In this year five pairs of teachers participated. For the study, we included four pairs of 
teachers. Although located in just four classrooms in each country, the exchanges provide multiple 
perspectives on the teaching and learning of writing in the two countries: the researchers' 
perspective, die teachers* perspective, and die students* perspective. 

As part of die exchange project, die university researchers and die teams of teachers in each 
country worked togedier to figure out how die exchanges could become die basis for supportive 
and exciting learning environments for die participating students. Across die eight classrooms, die 
teachers succeeded in creating diese kinds of learning environments to varying degrees. Thus, die 
cross-cultural comparisons include not just comparisons of static classrooms but of classrooms in 
motion as diey accommodate a new activity, die exchange. And so across die two countries, the 
project also involves tracing a process of instructional change and how diat process plays out when 
coupled widi a developing and ongoing university-school relationship. A full report on the 
exchange project is provided in die Final Report for Project 5 (Rcodman & McLeod, 1990). 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

Peer response groups in ninth-grade classrooms 

Analyses of die talk of nindi-graders in formally structured peer response groups in two 
classrooms in die United States shows diat diey talk productively about die content of tfieir writing 
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but not about its fonn and that they refuse to play teacherly roles (especially roles that involve even 
Ae oiost subtle and indirca evaluation of each other's writing). 

Cross-cultural studies of the teaching and learning of writing in the United States 
and the United Kingdom 

National surveys of successful teachers and smdents at the secondary level in the United 
Kingdom and the United States reveal that teachers in the United States who successfully 
incocporate writing in their classrooms report that the primary importance of teaching writing is to 
get students to thinlc independently; in contrast, parallel British teachers are more interested in 
having students share their imaginative experiences. We need to be alert, on the one hand, to the 
possibility of mechanically forcing "critical thinking** or "independent thinking*' and, on the other 
hand, of opportunities to nourish the creative and imaginative as integral elements in the 
development of writing and thinking skills. Through exchanges of writing between students in the 
two countries, we have examined how students develop what we call their "critical imaginations"; 
through their writing, as they communicate aspects of their own cultures to foreign audiences, they 
can oe stimulated to think critically about their worlds and come to imagine new possibilities for 
themselves and others. 

The surveys also reveal that teachers in the United States attribute their success to their 
cuniculum and to the "process approach" to teaching writing, while British teachers are mere likely 
to attribute their success to getting to know individual students. This difference appears to be 
related to the fact that teachers in the United States work witiiin instimtional contexts in which it is 
difficult to get to know individual students while British schools support this value; the different 
instimtional contexts in die two countries both reflect and reinforce tlie values in the cultures about 
the importance of getting to know individual students. Institutional differences include the 
following: 
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1 . At both the primary and secondaiy levels, in the United States teachers rarely keep the 
Mme students for longer than a semester or year, British teachers often teach the same students for 
several years. 

2. British secondary schools span the equivalent of U.S. grades 6-12. Studies of their 
structures show that they commonly are divided into smaller units called year groups and then tutor 
groups of approximately 25 students of the same age within a year group. Students take most of 
their courses with their tutor group with teachers assigned to the group and stay with their mtor 
group for most of their courses for the equivalent of grades 6-8. One teacher, the "form tutor,** is 
assigned to each group to guide them through their secondary school years. By contrast, although 
U.S. middle and junior high schools are relatively small, high schools are as large as British 
secondary schools and have no formal subdivisions. 

3. Not just at the primary level but also at the secondary level, mixed-ability teaching is 
promoted and has become institutionalized in many British schools, especially in the London area. 
Our qualitative studies in four British mixed-ability English classes show that along with mixed- 
ability teaching has come reorganized classrooms in which teachers rarely address the whole class 
for more than five to ten minutes to get the lesson started and to conclude it, but rather work with 
small and heterogeneous groups to provide more focussed individual attention. The students 
perform varied tasks at varied rates as they work collaboratively with their peers. Teachers see 
Aeir job as setting contexts that will motivate students to write in a variety of ways and then 
oegotiating with their students about what they will do. Although much of the professional 
literature in the U.S. advocates negotiation, it has a different cast than the British ideas about 
negotiation. In England, one teacher described the negotiation of die 90s as having similarities to 
the learner-centered classrooms of the 60s but with a "harder edge.** There are definite 
expectations that students will have experiences with all types of writing; what remains flexible is 
wbeo those eiqierienoes will take place, witii die classroom structure and school organization set to 
promote that flexibility. Finally, the focus of the 90s is on community-building wiUi plentiful 
social interaction and common group experiences, with the community open enough to allow 
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individual needs to bti met but not with the primaiy focus on the individual. Mixed-ability teaching 
at the secondary level is relatively rare in the United States, and mixed-ability teaching is not 
coupled with radical reorganizations of the classroom. 

4. The British national examination system is tied to a two-year course of study (during the 
equivalent of U.S. grades 9- 10). The qualitative studies in two examii^ation classes show that this 
structure supports teachers in taking a collaborative role to help their students do well on the 
examinations; by contrast, teachers in the Unite<! States are the evaluators and are placed in an 
oppositional role to their students. Although classroom teachers often participate in the grading of 
the national examinations, they are not the final or only judge. 'The qualitative studies in the classes 
of younger students (equivalent of grades 7 and 8) show that even before tiie examination course, 
teachers in Britain give few grades (e.g., Uiey rarely evaluate individual pieces of writing but 
instead evaluate portfolios produced over some period of time). 

Qualitative studies in eight classrooms, four in London and four in the San Francisco Bay 
Area, show that young adolescents (grades 6-9) become engaged by school writing when it is 
valued not just by tiie teacher but also by the peer group. This Idnd of social embedding is critical 
for important academic activities. When students are completely engaged in their writing, the 
writing functions in classrooms in ways that students gain status witii tiieir peer groups. F6r some 
students, doing well in school and writing well is consistent with peer group values; for others, 
school success and writing are not valued by tiie peer culture. In tiiese cases, teachers have to 
build structures that embed writing into the peer culture. For exan^le, as part of this project, 
students in classes in England and tiie United States exchanged writing across an academic year. 
In some of these classes, the exchanges proved highly engaging for traditionally disaffected 
students; in others they did not The exchange writing was most successful when teachers created 
environments in which students could gain status witii tiieir peers by **interBcting*' with tiie students 
from abroad. In tiiese cases, they gained peer status (and their writing developed) when tiiey 
wrote in ways tiiat would allow tiiem to be ''recognized" or "heard" by students in tiie otiier 
country. Further, student writing progressed most when teachers understood and made room for 
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diverse students with diverse needs and wheri they hel;pcd students gain conscious control over 
what would and would not please their distant aixiience. 

In the eight classrooms in the qualitative study, the writing from England was longer and 
better developed than writing from students in the United States, incept for students in the United 
States tracked as "gifted/* who wrote about the same amcunt as a British mixed-ability class at 
their age level 

Teachers of the four British classes in the qualitative study have professional opportunities 
that do not exist for their counterparts in the United States. These opportunities help the British 
teachers advance professionally while tiiey remain in tiie classroom. The opportunitits are well- 
integrated into the institutional structures of thrfr schools and allow successful teachers to 
contribute to school improvement and receive credit locally for their efforts. For example, some 
British teachers are in chaxge of helping "probationers" or first-year teachers, in essence extending 
the time of teacher preparation beyond the university course. Some teachers assist university 
lecturers as they meet with and are in charge of clusters of student teachers in a given subject area 
assigned to their school. When British teachers act as head of tiieir departme^^ts, tiiey are selected 
for their expertise as a teacher and for their ability to keep the teachers at the forefront of tiieir 
disciplinary area. Such responsibilities carry with tiiem promotions and changes in tide. Hiiskind 
of teacher professionalization also provides leadership to help make needed changes in instructional 
practice — e.g., the shift to classrooms full of student talk, witii teachers assuming collaborative 
roles; a shift to extended writing that involves students in thinking deeply and using tiieir "critical 
imaginations.** 



IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE 

These comparative studies show that we could require much more writing from secondary 
school students, engaging them in lengthy and extended projects which tiiey would complete 
across time. They also show tiiat teachers can attend to tiie needs of tiieir varied students and 
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nurture their development more easily if they teach them for longer than a single year. Students* 
individual needs can best be met in the context of a close-knit learning community. 

Comparisons of mixed-ability (most common in England) and tracked (most common in 
the United States) classes show important benefits for mixed-rbility teaching when such teaching 
has the proper institutional supports and when teachers reorganize instruction so tiiat they can meet 
the needs of the varied students in the group. Teachers need to move out from behind their desks 
and into the classroom, promoting much smdent talk and gradually helping students assume 
responsibility for their learning. Teachers need to be flexible enough to encourage students to 
work on varied projects and to accommodate a variety of smdent interests and needs; at the same 
'dme, they need to be certain that they are setting conte>its that will work to encourage maximal 
student growui. 

Even the most disaffected smdents can be engaged in serious lir^acy activities in school. 
For these students, the activities must be designed so that they assume value in the peer group. 
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PROJECT 6. UCB Project: Effects of Instruction on Performance in Science and in Writing- 
Transition to Secondary School, a five-year study focusing on writing and learning in science. 
Roject Directors: Maiy Sue Ammon and Paul Ammon. 

PROJECT OVERVIEW 

Despite recent interest in writing across the curriculum, most current research and practice 
does not directly address the question of how writing might best be used to help students gain 
better understandings of the concepts that are central to a given subject. 

TTiis project examined writing as it relates to instruction in science for students making the 
transition finom elementaiy to high school. However, the overall goal was to generate implications 
regarding the effective use of writing net only for teaching junior high school science, but for 
teaching other subjects and other grade levels r<s well. Thus the project was concerned quite 
generally with "writing across the curriculum" and "writing to learn." A taxonomy of goals 
envisioned by '"writing across the curriculum" is contained in Figure 1. Bold print is used in the 
figure to identify the present project's emphasis on students writing about their own 
understandings with regard to key concepts in a subject, and the curved arrows indicate potential 
contributions such writing can make to tiie attainment of other learning objectives. 

The decision to focus on a single subject area (science) and a specific age range (late 
elementary to early high school) reflected two prime considerations. First, advances in tiie use of 
writing to learn seemed most likely to come ftom studies employing detailed analyses of particular, 
key undentandings to be attained in a given subject, and such analyses could be guided by woric 
that had already been done on the development of understandings in science as children become 
adolescents. TTie second consideration was Uie widespread perception tiiat tiie outcomes of 
secondary education are especiaUy problematic in science, and tiiat students often fail to attain the 
higher-level understandings tiiat are required for progress in science as tiiey move from elementaiy 
to high school. 
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Figure 1 
Taxonomy Of Goals For 
Writing Across Tlie Curi^culum 



WRITING ACROSS THE CURRICULUM 
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Informed by such literatures as those on writing across the curriculum, on cognition and 
cognitive development, and on science education, the project was comprised of three m^or 
studies. The first involved groups of 12 sixth-graders and 12 tenth-graders who came from urban 
schools and were quite diverse in achievement level and socio-cultural background. These 
students were asked individually to perform a scries of physical science experiments on 
displacement and buoyancy of solid objects in liquids, and then to describe and explain, in four 
separate pieces of writing, what they had observed in the experiments. Their writing was then 
carefully analyzed to determine how well and in what ways it revealed the conceptual 
understandings that had been uncovered by clinical interviews with the students while they were 
perforaiing the experiments, and to see how their wrdng varied across problem content 

The second study was based on observation of two ninth-grade physical science classes 
twice a week for an entire school year in a large suburban high school. These classes were taught 
by an experienced and highly regarded teacher who had been making frequent use of writing as a 
part of his instruction for some time. One class was enrolled with 26 swdents in the school's low, 
"non-academic" track, while the other class contained 31 students in the high, "honors" track. The 
stodents in boUi classes were, again, quite diverse in terms of socio-cultural background. In 
addition to observing, the investigators collected samples of all the writing the teacher had the 
students do (notes, assignments, exams, etc.), and interviewed both die teacher and students about 
their experience with the use of writing in science. The investigators and the teacher also 
collaborated in trying out some new writing activities. The puipose of this work was to determine 
cxactiy how writing was or might be used and perceived by participants in the two classes, as a 
basis for considering more generally how writing could best be used to faciUtate concept learning 
in a classroom setting, and as back^jound for the project's third study. 

Study 3 was carried out in both of the ninUi-grade classes during the spring semester. 
Smdents were asked to perform and write about some experimenti on diq)laccmcnt and buoyancy 
sinular to those used in Smdy 1. In tiiis case, however, the experimenting and writing were done 
as regular laboratory and class activities. In addition, two days later, all smdents were asked to 



leread and revise what they had written immediately after each of the laboratory sessions, and— 
prior to revising — some students met with the investigators in one-on-one conferences to review 
and discuss what they had said in their original pieces of writing. The principal goal of this activity 
was to explore the effects of experimenting, writing, conferencing, and revising on the students* 
understandings of displacement and buoyancy. Thus pre- and post-test measures of content 
understanding were administeied before and after each of the laboratoiy-plus-writing sequences. 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE 

This section contains a discussion of the results of our research and the pedagogic 
inq)lications of these results. 

1. Writing can be an ^ective and efficient way to reveal different levels of understanding 
that students have of scientific content and, therefore, it provides a good Imisfor arranging further 
learning experiences that are gfared to the students' current levels tjr, understanding. However, 
current teaching practices frequently do not include the type of writing that can best achieve these 
purposes. 

Observations from this project on the writing activities in content area classrooms (Study 2) 
are in accordance with those who repoit that a minority of content area teachers are more inclined to 
use writing to help students review infonnation diat has been presented in texts or lectures, than to 
assess students' initial thinking or to help them reformulate and extend their knowledge. 
However, when students try to reproduce a "correct answer" already provided them, their writing 
frequently reflects the learning of memorized phrases and scientific terminology, and generally 
provides few clues into their own thinking before or after instruction. 

To illustrate the problems associated widi writing about received infonnation. a student, 
Frances, was assigned to use a **mind map" as a basis for sunomarizing what had been taught on 
the topic. Frances was able to perform this task by stringing together phrases and terms from the 
mind map, and did so well enough to receive full credit for the assignment However, she 
provides no evidence that she understands the sequence of events in beach formation. A look at 



her writing on her exam makes it obv ious that the "mind map" lepresenved in only a very indirect 
way the kinds of problems that were present in her thinking about the process of erosion and the 
movement of sediments by streams, ocean currents, and waves. The terms and phrases she 
provided tended to mask difficulties in her conceptualizations. 

In this project, the results of three studies have suggested that explanatory writing is much 
more likely to reveal conceptualizing when it is produced h^ort instruction and in response to 
problems with which students have had some experience, but are not yet likely to have 
conceptualized in a completely differentiated and integrated way. An example of this type of 
writing is found in response to the "coik and bottle" experiment which students in Studies 1 and 3 
performed and wrote about, without prior instruction. In the experiment, the release of the cork 
fiom the tank of water into the bottle causes the water level in the bottle to drop, while the water 
level in the tank remains the same. As shown in Table 1, students have several different ways of 
explaining the drop in bottle water level, and these different explanations reflect qualitative 
differences in tiieir understandings about volume, density, displacement, buoyancy, physical 
forces, air as substance, and so on, all of which are of general relevance to physical science. 
Julie's writing represents a way of thinking about the experiment that is listed as number 3 in 
Table 1: 

When I released the coric, die coric floated to the top of the bottie. The water level in the 
bottle went down while the water level in the tank went up. I think this is because the cork 
took up some of the space in which the air occupied. But the air has nowhere to go inside 
the bottle but down. So the air pushes the water and cork down and occupies that space. 
The amount of water actually in the botUe, thus, lessens. The water that was in the bottie 

has to go sonacwhcrc and the only place it can go is in the tank, so it goes into the tank, 
noakmg the water level m the tank go up so th^.Vs nxxe water in the tank. 

it is interesting to note tiiat Julie, like many other students with tbc same way of thinking, reported 
a rise in die tank water level tiiat did not actually occur—apparentiy because such a rise seemed 
consistent wiUi an explanation in which die movement of water fiom bottie to tank was not closely 
associated witii the coric's movement from tank to bottie. Thus, students* understandings are 
revealed not only by tiieir explanations but also by their descriptions of what they have observed. 
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Table 1 

Types and Characteristics of Conceptualization 
"Cork and Bottle*' Displacement Experiment 



Ways of Thinking %hnni Exp^rjyn^nf 

(Because of the greater density of 
water gravity pulls more strongly 
on the water ihan the cork, and thus) 
water displaces the cork upward and 
fills space previously occupied by 
the rising cork, making room for the 
air that the cork displaces when it 
breaks the water's surface. 

The cork displaces (or forces) some 
water out of the bottle (and may then 
fill some of the space previously 
occupied by the air). 



3. The cork displaces (or pushes on) air 
in the bottle, which then displaces 
(or pushes) some water out of the 
bottle. 



4. The rising cork breaks a barrier as it 
passes through the mouth of the 
bottle, allowing water to escape from 
the bottle (and possibly letting or 
bringing air in). 



The weight of the floating cork pushes 
the water down (and the air may 
expand to fill the space at the top of 
the bottle). 



6. The cork absorbs some water inside 
the bottle OL iht cork takes more air 
to the top of the bottle. 



7. A sinking object normally makes the 
water level rise, so a rising object 
makes the water level fall. 



8. An object put in a container of water 
makes the water level rise, but since 
the container is upside down, the 
water level in this cue falls. 



Uses single system to explain all results; 

Has sense of mechanism; 

Reconstructs progressive transformations; 

Has txttrnal forces version of displacement; 

Understands role of density & volume in 

displacement; 
Differentiates inferred event (water movement) 

from salient result (bottle water level drop). 

Uses single system: Has sense of mechanism; 
RfcoBstructs transrorma lions; 
Cltarly focuses explanation on displacement; 
Has quantified A general understanding of volume 

but may overexclude other factors; 
Dirfereotiates inferred event from salient result. 

Uses single system for all asserted results; 

Has sense of mechanism; Centers on end result and 

reconstructs causality forward from that point; 
Focuses on fiMii displacement fii "local force" 

(force inherent in cork) 
Has generalized notion of volume 

(e.g., applied to water, cork, and air). 

Uses single system for changed state ''observa* 
tlons** but tank result (absence of change) not inicgrai 

Sees object (cork) only as local force, not as 
occupying space; 

Views sir/water pressure as static equilibria 
(not active forces), 

May explain both bottle "results" (but separately); 
Sees cork as force, not occupying space; 
Exclusively focuses on role of object "weight" 

in displacement; 
Shows some differentiation of air & space 

Focuses on single salient result; 

Has qualitative, but nongeneral sense of volume; 

Centers on properties of object material salient 

in flotation (beginning qualitative appreciation 

of density) 

Focuses on single salient result; 

Analyses similarities A differences between 

displacement situations & applies negative 

operation to result; 
Views cork as occupying 2-D position, not 3-D space 

Focuses one at a time on surface correspondances of 
objects end end states in associated experimcnis; 

Links 1 to 1 correspondances to causal judgment 
(Judgment results from surface compensation of 
single, salient result); 

Views objects as having particularized, dynamic, qujlmcs. 

Only partially separates size dimensions and -^cighi 
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This sort of relatively brief writing activity, sequenced at the beginning of a unit of study, 
seems likely to have the advanuge of being seen by content azea teachers as more connected with 
the teaching of subject matter, and as less problematic in terms of the necessity and manner of 
grading. Despite the call by many writing researchers for more extended writing in the content 
areas, long research papers or essays may not always promote either better thinking or better 
writing. Perhaps the goal of having students "think more deeply** has been mistakenly interpreted 
as implying that they must therefore write at greater length. It seems more likely that teachers in 
subject area classes will implement short explanatory pieces of writing because they can be 
repeatedly integrated into instructional sequences and are not seen as conflicting with a teacher's 
sul^-specific goals. Such writing has the potential of benefiting tiie learning of subject matter if 
it is used to make students' titinking explicit, so tiiat further classroom discussions and activities 
make better contact witii their ways of conceptualizing. 

Observations of the implementation of short, more constructive pieces of explanatory 
writing also suggest tiiat students who vary widely in age, school achievement, and English 
literacy skills can and will do writing of tiiis sort. They see such writing tasks as more manageable 
and engaging than most, because they are not being asked to reproduce someone else's reasoning, 
which they may not have understood. Some students with previous histories of nonparticipation 
and failure to submit written assignments have willingly performed such writing for tiiis project, 
sometimes persisting in tiieir writing efforts for surprisingly long periods of time. 

Though stodents' past experiences vary, and though the specific content of a situation 
affects the reasoning strategies students use, there is remarkable consistency with regard to the 
difficulties smdents have in explaining particular science phenomena and with regard to die 
alternative types of explanations tiiey offer for those phenomena. Most science educators today 
have begun to realize tiiat unless instruction deals witii initial conception, students will not integrate 
and use new information in other problems and contexts. The short samples of constructive 
explanatory writing collected in tins project have proved to be rich in information which can be 
used to make hypotheses about student conception. Moreover, our analysis of data from the first 
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study showed a remarkable degree of correspondence between estimates of students' thinking 
based on writing and those based on more extended clinical interviews. 

By characterizing various types and dimensions of conception regarding problems 
presented to students, and by identifying ways in which writing reveals conceptions, this project 
has focused on the intellectual struggles and partial insights that mark conceptual development, 
rather than on "misconceptions'* which (to use a sickness metaphor) must be diagnosed and cured. 
Frameworks such as the one in Table 1 have already proven helpful in communicating to teachers 
how knowing and learning in a content area such as science might be redefined, and how writing 
can function as a means of formative evaluation in a classroom focused on conceptual change 
rather than the acquisition of inforatudon. 

2. Certain features of student writing seem to be especially us^lfor distinguishing 
different levels of content understanding, while others seem more related to age and to general 
development in the ability to perform academic writing tasks. 

In Study 1 of this project, a contrastive analysis was performed on wridng samples 
produced by sixth- and tenth-grade students with higher- and lower-level content understandings, 
as established by means of interviews conducted with them while they pexfcnsni the experiments 
they subsequently wrote about The goal of this analysis was not only to find differences in the 
writing of students at different levels of conceptualization, but to determine whether the differences 
in writing identified empirically made sense theoretically, in terms of the ways students were 
thinking about the particular science content. 

Students with better understandings of the experiments wrote longer pieces and devoted a 
greater percentage of their writing to explanation than to description. This general result makes 
sense in that such students seemed able to generate more coherent and unifying causal principles to 
account for all die observed phenomena (see Table 1 for the development of this "single system" 
qualitative characteristic across die ways of Uiinking about die coit and bottie experiment). 
Students with better understandings also noore often reconstructed transformations by elaborating 
object movement sequences, using direct expressions of causality in dieir explanations, and 
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xefening less often to general object features or qualities of the niaterials in the experiments (see, 
for example, the explanations by Adam versus Erie and Sam in Table 2, or the contrast between the 
second and the sixth ways of thinking about the code and bottle problem in Table 1). 

Students who thought about the content in more advanced ways were more likely to 
differentiate key concepts lexically. That is, they tended to signal their understanding of in^rtant 
concq)tual distinctions by employing different linguistic expressions for them (though these 
sometimes deviated firom accepted scientific terminology). An important aspect of concq)tualizing 
that affected explanations regarding all four of the experiments was the extent to which smdents* 
ideas about volume and density could be applied generally to all substances. For example, some 
students, like Wells and Eric, understood tiiat air is a substance of low density, rather than 
sometiiing without substance, and tiiey signalled tiiis understanding in tiieir writing by their 
consistent choice of different terms for air and space (see part 2 of Table 2). Otiier students, who 
were confused in their conceptualizations of air, either used one term to mean both space and a less 
dense/lighter substance (sec David's use of tiie term "air" and Kerry's use of die amalgamated 
expression **air space" ) or, like Adam, used separate terms ambiguously and inconsistently. 

Students who understood buoyancy better used more comparative and contrastive 
expressions in their writing, which probably stemmed from their desire to express contrasts among 
the densities of different objects and liquid media that produced different results with regard to 
floating and sinking. For example. Eric's comparative statements tiiat "the molecules of liquid B 
are more dense than Uiose of A" and "the molecules of A were not dense enough to support the 
otjjea** indicate tiiat he saw liquid B as being higher tiian A on a single continuum of density (see 
part 3 of Table 2). 

In contrast to these examples of writing features that are related to level of 
conceptualization, features related more closely to age had to do wiUi overall organization, 
rhetorical focus, and the orientation of tiie writing to the specifications of die prompt For 
exan^le, younger students tended to create connections between sentences by repeating ratiier than 
paraphrasing or pronominalizing predicates, and tiiey tended to make fewer connections between 
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Table 2 

Examples Illustrating Features of Student Writing 
Related to Level of Conceptualization or Age 

L OuailnHY pIv niff»rent E«plflnatton« 

Elahorated ohiect mnvpmmfn ^fgi^gnrpx ujith direct exnrgssions nf rnutnlity 

ERIC-GRADE 10--MEDIUM TASK: "The molecules of A were not dense enoush to 
support the object.** 

SAM-GRADE lO-CORKS TASK: "The water couldn't flow out of the bottle, or the 
air would be forced to fill the empty space, thinning, creating a partial 
vacuum, and sucking the water back in..** 

Stative descriptions of nhi«rt fpnturf^ 

ADAM-GRADE 10-MEDIUM TASK: "...the substance of liquid B didn't have 
anything in it to make the tire float.** 

2. LCljcal Differ#nMaHnn 

Differentiated Linguistic RmressinnK 

WELLS-GRADE lO-CORKS TASK: "When the cork reached the surface of the water 
in the bottle and floated there, it took up some space (air-space) which had 
previously been filled by air molecules. The air molecules had to have 
somewhere to go so...** 

ERIC-GRADE lO-CORKS TASK: "Because the cork is light and has air in it. It 
will noat. Wherever it is, it will uke up space. When it is at the top of the 
liquid in the bottle, it will take up space the air there used to occupy..." 
Sinsle Term or Inconsistent T erminnlnov for Different Concepts 

DAVID-GRADE 6-CORKS TASK: "I think when the cork went in some of the water left 
because the (corkj needed more air. I think that with the air the cork floated." 

KERRY-GRADE 6-CORKS TASK: "..J then put two more corks ln...The air space went 
up, or got more space, and the water level in the Unk stayed the sams. If more 
corks were released...the water level would go down, and the air space, larger. 

ADAM-GRADE 10-CORKS TASK: "The reason the air left in the bottle got 
bigger is because the cork took up more space and forced the water level down. 
This provided more room for the air to occupy...If more corks were 
released under the bottle...the amount of air in the bottle would be greater." 

3. PrtHi cat# rnh^clnn 

Comnar ative and Contrastive Ftpressinns 

ERIC-GRADE 10-MEDIUM TASK: "The molecules of liquid B are more dense than 
those of A...The molecules of A were not dense enough to support the object." 
Predicate Pronominaiitation nnd Paraphrn^f 

WELLS" GRADE 10-CORKS TASK: "When the Cork was released underneath the 
bottle, it floated up until it was partway above the surface of the water in the 
bottle. When the cork did this a number of changes occurred. The water ie%el 
in the botUe went down, the water level in the tank went up. The reason for 
these occurrences can be explained by displacement. When the cork reached 
the surface of the water in the bottle and Hoated there, it took up some space 
(air-space) which had previously been filled by air molecules." 
Prfdiratf Repgtitinn 

DAVID-GRADE 6-CORKS TASK: "When I put a bottle of water upside down and let 
a cork go though the top of the water the water level unk. I think the water 
level sank because when the cork went into the bottle some of the water was 
pushed out. I think when the cork went in some of the waiter left because 
the (cork] needed more air. I think that with the air the cork floated." 
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nonacjyac;!!! sentences (contrast David's writing with WeU's in part 3 of Table 2). They also were 
less likdy to focus on the central events to be covered as directed in the pnnzipt 

Although the differences in writing associated with age or grade level might be attributed to 
differences in overall writing skill, it does not appear to be true that lower-level writing skill 
prevents students finom expressing their thinking. While the sixth-graders in Study 1 generaUy 
wrote shorter pieces than the tenth-graders, some sixth-graders were classified as understanding 
the content as well as or better than some tenth-graders. In addition, some students in a tenth- 
grade science class for language-disabled students were able to communicate high levels of 
conceptualization in their writing, even though their pieces were clearly less satisfactory in temis 
of die quality of exposition. 

In sum. it seems likely tiiat a knowledge of conceptually relevant writing features, togetiier 
with a knowledge of the conceptual levels tiiey relate to, wouW help teachers to make good use of 
student writing in understanding where students are in their thinking about content, and in planning 
further eiq)eriences to promote better conceptualizations of die subject matter. 

3. Writing samples such as those collected for this project could be used as examples in 
training teachers to assess students' content understandings through their writing. 

Samples of student writing from the present project have been shared and discussed witii 
several audiences of educators, such as classes of student teachers, an entire high school faculty, a 
statewide conference for school district administrators, and a national seminar for elementary and 
middle school principals. Interest in the writing samples has generally nm high among tiiese 
educators, and they have at least begun to appreciate the kinds of insights tiiat such writing can 
provide, even though they have only had—at most— very brief introductions to the kinds of 
content undentandings diat can be revealed through the writing, and to die kinds of text features 
that tend to signal differences in understanding. 

These observations are encouraging. They suggest diat the use of writing for ongoing 
assessment of students' understandings is something that makes sense to practitioners, and that it 
would be worthwWle to engage teachers in more systematic and extended efforts to help tiiem 
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become effective users of writing for this purpose. Teacher training efforts of this sort would be 
informed by research that examines the ways in which students come to understand key concepts 
in a given subject, and the ways in which their understandings are likely to be revealed in writing, 
as in the present project Also important for teacher training are data on the most productive ways 
for teachers to respond to and folbw up on whatever writing their students have done. 

4. Writing assignments seem more likely to contribute to better understandings when they 
are treaud not just as ends in themselves, but as steps toward further instructional activities. 

Immediate follow-up activities might include discussions focused on the ideas expressed in 
students* writing, or additional laboratory experiences involving variations on experiments the 
students have written about Eventually students might be asked to write on new topics involving 
similar concepts. Teachers would attempt to plan and guide these activities in light of the 
understandings revealed in the earlier writing. For example, students who wrote something like 
Julie's piece about the cork and bottle experiment could profit from further discussion of exactiy 
when water began leaving the bottie after die coik was released. They might also perform and 
write about a variation of the experiment in which the code is released into a bottle filled completely 
with dyed water, to demonstrate the independence of water leaving the bottie from a drop in the 
water level (which would not occur in this case). 

The present enq)hasis on coordinating writing with follow-up activities is not meant to deny 
the possibility that students might immediately gain new insights from the initial experience of 
writing itself. In the interviews conducted as part of Study 2, many students reported that writing 
in class sometimes helped tiiem realize that they did not understand the content as well as they had 
initially thought Moreover, some students in the higher track said that such a discovery would 
lead them to more thinking on their own. (In contrast lower-track students said they would ask 
the teacher to explain what they did not understand — apparentiy because they were not accustomed 
to the thought that tiiey might have relevant ideas themselves.) There was also evidence of 
students occasionally changing their thinking about die content in the very process of generating a 
piece of writing. But these instances of progress in learning based entirely on one's own activity 
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as a writer seem rather modest and limited in comparison to what might be accomplished through 
further instructional activities that are informed by and focused on the understandings already 
expressed in writing. 

Post-writing discussions might also include attention to the ways in which students* 
understandings have been expressed. However, a focus on the writing itself does not appear to be 
particulariy useful if the goal is for individual students to exercise some initiative in revising tiieir 
own writing— at least not with young stodents who are relatively inexperienced witii the kind of 
explanatory writing enq)hasi2ed here, or with tiie process of revision. In Study 2 it was found tiiat 
students in die two ninth-grade science classes generally did littie writing about tiieir own 
explanations, and were not asked to do any revision at all. Then, when tiiey »vere asked to revise 
die explanatory pieces tiicy had written in Study 3, tiiey tended either to make latiicr minor changes 
or to make no changes at all:— even tiiose students who were asked to reread and reconsider tiieir 
original writing in individual conferences with the investigators. On tiie other hand, conversations 
focused on exploring die ideas tiiat students had expressed in tiieir writing did provoke some new 
dunking. And, in subsequent class discussions, some students in tiie higher-track class went even 
fimher in proposing new hypodieses and experiments, much to die dehght of die teacher. 

While revision does not appear to be a very productive sort of follow-up activity, 
subsequent writing on a conceptually-related topic may be more promising. This sort of writing 
would have tiie advantage of providing longitudinal data on a student's progress in coming to 
understand key concepts over longer periods of time, consistent witii die current interest in 
portfolio assessment It would also emphasize die goal in science of using die same key concepts 
to explain a wide range of phenomena, and die goal in science instruction of helping students 
understand such concepts in a truly general way. 

In addition to promoting better content understandings, a naorc extended approach to 
writing to learn— combining writing-based assessment witii follow-up activities and witii 
subsequent writing involving die same concepts— may also foster development in writing and in 
die abiUty to Icam tiirough writing itself. This hypotiiesis is supported by die finding in Study 1 
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that more elaborated writing generally goes along with more elaborated thinking about the content, 
and by theoretical arguments regarding the importance of a "constructed audience** in the writing 
process^^ audience whose questions and concems may be better i^preciated after the writer has 
participated in discussion of the content with a real audience. 



PROJECT 7, Center for the Study of Reading Project: Synthesis of Research in Writing and 
Reading, a project to provide information to practitioners about what is known about reading and 
writing relationships and to set the agenda for future research. 

PROJECT OVERVIEW 

Do children become better readers and more effective writcn when reading and writing are 
taught sq)arately or when reading and writing are taught in tandem? Do young children who are 
encouraged to write about tilings tiiey have read and to read aloud what tiiey have written become 
more entiiusiastic and motivated learners? These questions and otiiers like tiiem concerned with 
effective ways to teach writing and reading were tiie focus of Project 7. 

In the everyday world, the abiUty to integrate writing and reading skills is required at 
almost every turn. Candidates for even die most menial jobs are generally expected to read, 
comprehend, and complete employment applications. Professional and white-collar workers are 
routinely called upon to wiite memos, letters, reports, and proposals tiiat reflect some degree of 
clarity and organization. 

In die classroom, however, writirg and reading are sometimes taught as separate subjects, 
and one result has been die separation of comprehension skills from communication skills, boUi of 
which are crucial to learning and critical tiiinking. As data from tiie 1981 and 1986 National 
Assessment of Educational Progress make clear, many of today's high school students are 
incapable of writing an effective persuasive essay, are unable to respond criticaUy to essays written 
by otiicrs, and cannot generate an analytical response to what tiiey have read. It is hardly 
surprising, tiien, tiiat educators are increasingly recognizing the advantages of combining 
instruction in these subjects. 

Ptoject 7, a collaborative effort witij die Center for tiie Study of Reading at die University 
of minds, Urt>ana-Champaign. was designed to syntiiesize information on die integration of 
reading and writing in die classroom. The results are reported in Collaboration Through Writing 
and Reading: Exploring Possibilities, edited by Anne Haas Dyson and pubUshed by the National 
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Council of Teachers of English. The six chapters of the book address basic questions about 
reading and writing relationships that are rich in their implications for literacy teaching and 
leaning. Specifically: 

• What similarities and differences exist between writing and reading? 

• How do people of varied ages use writing and reading in the home and in the school? 

• How have writing and reading traditionally been used in the classroom? What historical forces 
have influenced how writing and reading are taught in schools? 

• How does learning to read help one learn to write, and vice versa? How do both writing and 
reading help students to learn in all areas of die curriculum? 

• What are exan^les of recommended good classroom practices for integrating reading and writing 
with each other and with a variety of classroom activities? What kinds of support do teachers need 
in order to bring about desired curriculum changes? 

RESULTS AND STRATEGIES FOR PRACTICE 

While tiiere is no simple prescription for integrating reading and writing in die classroom, 
teachers may plan for such integration by considering how their smdents might read, write, and 
talk about information in complementary ways across uu areas of the curriculum. Educators who 
use language processes in such integrated ways report social and personal growth among students 
as class members, growth in their overall reading and writing proficiency, as well as in:q)iovements 
in their learning, comprehension, and critical thinking in language arts and content area activities. 

For example, in Columbus, Ohio, middle school and high school teachers use a cycle of 
writing and reading activities that tie togetiier exploration of tiiemes from literamre, such as "fear** 
and "courage," with the smdy of how the autiior uses such literary devices as plot and character 
development to convey tiiose tiiemes. By using Edgar Allen Poc's *The Tell-Tale Heart," for 
instance, students explore die theme of "irritation" and die ways in which die writer's choice of 
words help die reader understand the way his characters feel. 



Before reading the story, the students discuss various people aiid circumstances which 
arouse feelings of irritation in them. They are then asked to write a description of the 
circumstances and to describe their reactions as vividly as possible. After writing for five minutes 
or so, students share their developing texts and discuss their reactions to strategies each student- 
writer uses. 

Hie teacher then directs the class to read 'The Tell-tale Heart** and encourages studt..^ to 
share their enjoyment of Poe*s craft and his ability to give the reader an appreciation for the 
irritation his characters feel. They discuss examples of Poe*s descriptive language, and while 
some students will claim that their own essays are more realistic, most revise and enhance their 
texts by using more descriptive language. 

These kinds of writing assignments strengthen the students* desire to read, and the reading 
that they do improves their writing. By combining reading and writing activities, the students are 
better able to compare their individual experiences and the strategies used to present them. The 
G>lumb'js teachers comment that, overall, the young people become mofe committed to the writing 
and reading processes. Those who are normally reluctant to write or read become more interested, 
and, more important, their interest involves reflection, self -assessment, and critical analysis of the 
text they read and the text they generate. 

Another sample approach involves a kindergarten class also in Columbus, Ohio, in which 
the teacher shares wordless picture books with her class and then gives the students the 
oppominity to write their own stories to accompany the pictures. In one instance, one young 
writer approached the teacher and commented that she no longer liked what she had written, 
because she failed to tell what the characters were thinking. The teacher asked her to rewrite the 
stoiy, thus providing the student with the opportunity to develop her ideas further. 

The rewrite gave the student a chance to explore her undet^tanding of written text — ^its 
structure, the use of dialogue from a reader* s perspective, and the relation between pictures and 
texts. In a suigle week, the child*s spelling improved. Across two drafts, she included 92 words, 
of which 52 were different Among 20 words in common from the two drafts, 50 percent were 
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spelled coirectly, 15 percent moved toward comction, and 15 percent became correct in the second 
draft 

Project 7 offers several other illustrations of approaches to integrating language processes 
in the classroom. When writing and reading are used to explore topics in literature, students' 
understanding of the text may improve, their understanding and appreciadon of the author's craft 
may be heightened, and their attitudes toward learning improved. When used together in the 
elementary grades, writing and reading afford students the opportunity to learn conventional 
spelling and conventional fonns, enhance their ability to clarify and elaborate on ideas, and help to 
develop their skills in reading critically both their own writing and the writing of others. When 
used togetiier in the content areas (e.g., history, biology), writing and reading become vehicles to 
explore issues, solve problems, and discover new questions. 

The above examples are only a few of the many instructional approaches teachers can use 
to improve student literacy through integrating reading and writing. What is important is that 
writing and reading can offer more if they are taught in tandem rather than if taught separately. 
Students who are taught that reading and writing arc collaborative activities often manifest greater 
motivation to learn, express themselves more clearly, and are better able to evaluate themselves and 
to understand die world around them. 



PROJECT 8. UCB Project: Oral and Written Language, an investigation of the process and 
product of writing, set against the background of oral language production. Project Director: 
Wallace Chafe. 



PROJECT OVERVIEW 

Project 8 has investigated siinilarities and differences between spoken and written 
language. People usually pay littie attention to the way they talk under ordinary ciicfjmstanccs, 
since the kind of language discussed in a school environment is alax)st always written language or, 
to a limited degree, more formal modes of speaking. Although ordinary conversational language is 
what most people use most of die time, our educational system has not recognized the relations 
between tiiat kind of language and die kind of language students are expected to write. Speaking 
and writing are very different activities tiiat often produce varieties of language which, when one 
examines them systematically, appear to be quite distinct. This project, however, has been 
especiaUy concerned witii pinpointing ways in which written usages emerge from spoken ones. 
By identifying die seeds of writing in ordinary, conversational language, die project has aimed to 
give students die ability to relate unfamiliar, unpracticed writing habits to habits of speaking diat 
are already totally familiar, though unconsciously so. 

Language is produced under two very different conditions. In speaking, people move dicir 
lungs, diroats, and moutiis to make noises diat pass dirough die air and strike die ears of other 
people who are usuaUy in the immediate vicinity. In writing, people manipulate pens, pencils, 
brushes, or keyboards to make marks Uiat are usually seen by odiers at times and places quite 
distinct from when and where die marics were made. Speakers, sharing a time and place, are 
usually free to interact, die person who produces die hnguage at one moment becoming die person 
who receives die language at die next Writers, not sharing a time and place widi dieir audiences, 
usually find direct interaction impossible. Written language has adapted itself to diis pecuUar 
environment by extending and modifying available linguistic resources to make Uiem more 
appropriate to die writing simation. Writers enjoy die freedom to fashion language in special ways 
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that suit their special purposes. Nevertheless, the things they do with language are seldom if ever 
completely foreign to spoken language, and it has been the goal of this project, not just to produce 
a clearer understanding of spoken and written differences, but to identify particular features of 
spoken language that writers build on to create effects that may at first seem peculiariy literaiy. 

The project used an oral da t abase consisting of samples of conversational language from a 
varied population: three missionaries, a used-car salesman and his cousin, a group of students 
preparing dinner, two farmers, and a nwther and her two adult daughters having lunch together. 
These ooaterials were supplemented with twenty dinna table conversations recorded and processed 
for an earlier study. The written language database included a variety of genres: personal letters, 
academic papers, biognqphies, newspaper and magazine articles, and samples of written fiction 
from different periods and styles. The conversational and written data were also compared with 
varied samples of oral literature in an American Indian language unaffected by a tradition of 
writing. 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

Hie results of the study were rich and diverse, but they can be illustrated with three specific 
areas in which writing was found to extend or modify usages already present to some degree in 
speaking. The first area involved a comparison between spoken prosody (pitch, stress, voice 
(Quality, volume, tempo, and so forth) and written punctuation. The second involved what would 
be thought of as a point of grammar, the way speakers and writers use grammatical subjects. The 
third had to do with the treatment of immediate and displaced subject noatter. 

Prosody and Punctuation. One way in which writing appears to differ from speaking 
is in the absence of "prosodic** features of language that depend on sound as opposed to sight The 
project began by investigating the extent to which written puncmation reflects a "covert prosody**: 
a recognition by writers and readers of prosodic factors that writing is often tiiought to lack; in 
other words, the experiencing of auditory imagery as one is writing or reading. Whereas 
grammarians, true to their profession> have often held tiiat punctuation is for tiie most part 
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detemuned by rules of grammar, this study found that piosodic factors actually play a predominant 
rede in punctuating. The conclusion was that the effectiveness of written language is considerably 
influenced by an ability to use punctuation in ways that meaningfully reflect the writer's prosodic 
intentions. The finding suggested that increased attention to prosodic usages in ordinary speech 
and the way they may be represented in writing will be a positive step in improving writing quality. 

Grammatical Subjects. The project investigated a number of features that would 
traditionally be assigned to die area of grammar. Realizing that teaching "grammar^* in isolation has 
been shown to have no effect on the quality of students' writing, die project looked forward to new 
approaches to language structure that will enable students to appreciate how the form and function 
of language interact 

One such domain of interaction involves grammatical subjects. Grammatical subjects have 
a clear formal identity in die English language, and functionally tiiey supply starting points for 
adding new information as a speaker or writer expresses a sequence of ideas. It has been fruitful 
to examine die extent to which subjects communicate akeady "given" ideas, in die sense of ideas 
assumed to be ah«ady active in die audience's mind, as opposed to "new" ideas, diose diat are 
newly activated widun a particular discourse. It was found diat gnunmatical subjects expressing 
new information are quite rare in ordinary speaking. When diey do occur, diey were found to 
exhibit two consistent properties: diey are of trivial importance to die progress of die discourse, 
and die speaker assumes diat diey already belong to die listener's knowledge base, to be 
infonnation diat is already shared. Most of die few new information subjects dia occur in 
conversational language, fimhermore, function as sources of reported information: "Dr. Williams 
told me . . ." 

Writers are free to extend die use of new information subjects, but diey do so to varying 
degrees, always preserving some of die constraints discovered in conversational language. In a 
Hemingway work it was found diat die audior maintained die conversational constraint diat only 
items of trivial importance are used as new information subjects. There were, however, a few 
cases of unshared information whose treatment as subjects had die deliberate effect of intrxxiucing 



something with an element of suddenness and suiprise. Thus, although Hemingway adhered for 
the most part to the constraints of ordinary speaking, he exceeded them in a few instances to make 
the reader share in a feeling of surprise diat was experienced by his story's protagonist A century 
earlier, on the other hand, Hawthorne went much further in departing from spoken language 
norms. Although nearly all of Hawthorne's new information subjects were also of trivial 
importance, nearly all of them were unshared infomoAdon, and they were verbalized in elaborate 
noun phrases that included much identifying infomuuion. In this and other respects, Hawthorne's 
language diverged considerably from spoken language norms, but in a calculated and, for his 
purposes, highly effective way. 

Among the samples of nonaction writing that were investigated, a passage from Time 
magazine was found to be different still. The Time writing resembled Hawthorne with respect to 
several properties of new information subjects: there were many of them; they were, with few 
exceptions, of trivial importance to the content of the article; and none of tiiem conveyed shared 
information. Most of them, however, differed from Hawthome's new information subjects in 
expressing a single function; they were sources of reported information: "Foreign Ministry 
Spokesman Gennadi Gerasimov responded angrily . . ." Most new information subjects in 
conversational language play this same role of inforouition source, which has been extended and 
exaggerated to fit the special needs of journalistic writing. 

Immediacy and Displacement, One of the most remarkable properties of human 
consciousness is its ability to focus on information that is not immediately available through its 
interaction with the environment This ability is so basic a part of human experience that it is 
seklom noticed or remarked upon, but its importance to human diought and language is profound. 
Without it people would be condemned to experiencing only their immediate perceptions, actions, 
and feelings. Witii it they are able to tiiink, talk, and write about experiences they recall from die 
past, project for the future, o/ simply imagine. Displaced consciousness is crucial to language, 
with respect not only to what people talk ibout but also to how they talk about it 
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The project found that the language used to express immediate and displaced experience 
differs in a variety of ways. Ordinary speaking may be in either the immediate or the displaced 
mode, and different kinds of language result Because writers and their audiences are removed 
from direct contact and interaction, die immediate environment is usually much less relevant than it 
is for speakers, with the result tiiat writing deals alnoost exclusively in displaced ideas. Fiction 
writers, however, may create special effects by transferring properties of inim<»Hi5it» language to the 
expression of displaced subject matter. In so doing they can create the illusion that as the language 
is being written and read, an immediate experience is being relived. When die displacement is into 
the past, the effect is tiiat of a fictional narrator who has an unconstrained ability to recall past 
events. But die displacement may also be witii respect to die identity of die conscious self, and in 
diat case die language allows a reader to relive die experiences of a diird person. In short, while 
die distinction between immediate and displaced experience is akeady represented in conversational 
speech, extending properties of immediate language to oUicr times or odier selves is a resource diat 
fiction writers can exploit widi often powerful effect 

The project also explored consequences of the fact diat writers of both fiction and 
nonfiction may not represent an experiencing consciousness at all, but may pretend a detached or 
omniscient point of view. While die absence of a represented consciousness may seem to depart 
most strongly from ordinary spoken language, in fact it has its seeds in episodes of speaking diat 
report information acquired from odiers in prior conversations. Such third person reports, 
common enough in conversational accounts of odiers* experiences, provide a model for usages diat 
appear in even die most detached varieties of expository writing. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE 

These briefly mentioned features suggest a few of die ways in which writing may draw on 
resources incipiendy present in conversational speaking to accommodate die •T)ecial demands of die 
many varied purposes for which writing is used. The findings of diis project that have been 
disseminated to date have been well received by teachers, and further dissemination directed 
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towaxd the teaching profession is planned The immediate m^jor product of this project, however, 
is a book-length woik titled Discourse, Consciousness, and Time: The Flow and Representation 
of Conscious Experience in Speaking and Writing. Its primary audience will be researchers in 
linguistics, education, English, and psychology, but articles based on it will be directed at writing 
teachers. 

Coordinate endeavors within this project have involved the provision of tools for research 
on relations between spoken and written language. An extensive review of the literature on this 
subject was prepared and published collaboratively with Deborah Tannen. Other publicadons that 
emerged fh>m the project in the category of tools include an article on methodology, and three 
articles to appear in the Ojtford International Encyclopedia of Linguistics, The preparation of a 
large computerized corpus of spoken American English has begun at the University of CMfoxnia at 
Santa Barbara, and it will eventually provide what is conten^)lated as a widely used source of data 
on this most basic use of language. 

Finally, the Project Director's experience with Native American oral traditions has led him 
to compare features of spoken and written language with differences between various genres of 
oral perfonxiance. The finding that oral literature mirrors some of the features of written literature 
suggests the value of more classroom attention, not just to writing, but also to uses of speaking 
that diverge from ordinary conversation. Awareness of similarities and diffc-^nces across all 
genres of language use, spoken or written, and of the varied purposes and effects achieved by 
these multiple options for language, is expected to contribute to clearer understandings of the 
resources that are available to both speakers and writers. By placing writing within this broader 
context of varied language use, the findings of this project will encourage teachers and students to 
integrate more u nf a m i li a r habits with more familiar ones, and thus facilitate and enrich what they 
do with language in all its manifestations. 
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PROJECT 9. UCB Project: Ejfects of Instruction on Performance— Transition to the 
University: Expectations of Excellence, a study of the similarities and differences between textbook 
characterizations of successful student writing and the features of first-year college student texts 
judged to be successful by their teachers and a panel of expert judges. Project Directors: Donald 
McQuade and Nancy Sommers. 



PROJECT OVERVIEW 

Project 9 focused on understanding the writing of students who were successfully making 
the transition from the high school to the univcisity setting with its more stringent requirements for 
academic discourse. By identifying the characteristics of award-winning essays written by 
freshman English students and juxtaposing those characteristics to traditional standards of 
excellence— such as textbook prescriptions as to what constitutes successful prose— we hoped to 
characterize and to provide a theoretical base for understanding what is praiseworthy about student 
writing. In so doing, this project stands in contrast to much previous woric on college writing, 
which has sought to identify and prevent errors in smdents' texts, especially those by student 
writers labelled "basic." It differs as well from the usual focus of college textbooks, which 
typfcally catalogue lists of ciTors and offer advice for avoiding them. A related goal of this project, 
then, was to begin to refine and redefine the profession's understanding of what constitutes 
successful student writing, to orient college writing instruction toward helping students learn 
"patterns of success" rather than teaching them how to avoid errors. 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
Metaphor as an indicator of excellence 

Although scholars and researchers have paid a great deal of professional attention during 
the past two decades to identifying the cognitive strategies employed by writers as well as to the 
benchmarks of the texts that "basic writers" produce, tiiere have been few corresponding efforts to 
identify tiic features of student writing judged to be successful. Composition tiicorists. 
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researchers, and practitioners have been far more conversant with the fundamental flaws of student 
texts than with the features that distinguish successful student writing. It has also been the case 
that professionals engaged in the study and teaching of writing have relied on imprecise 
assessments of what constitutes the features and patterns of successful student writing. This 
problem is exacerbated by the imperatives tiiat condition the **how-to" advice of many composition 
textbooks, strategies tiiat are dominated by formulaic prescriptions for students to avoid error 
rather than to exercise increasing autiiority over techniques designed to express die meanings these 
students have. Thus, the first goal of Project 9 was to acknowledge die richness of expository 
essays written by students. 

Through an examination of several hundred prize-winning essays written by first-year 
college students, we found that the nature and extent of the use of metaphor was a key indicator of 
excellent smdent writing. That is, die essays judged successful used metaphor often and at 
multiple textual levels. At die lexical level, students worked with single images: 

Up die road vestiges of a long-abandoned oil well scar the wooded hill 

Lexical metaphor often extended to pull togedier syntactic elements: 

. . . large portions of the linguistic puzzle, including those seemingly misrepresentative 
tides, have fallen togedier into their illogical places. 

Students used metaphor strucuu^y as well, as in die following excerpts from an essay which was 
organized around the link between rock music and the culinary: 

Just as surely as a wine connoisseur would refuse to drink muscatel, and as a gourmet chef 
would refuse to serve Spam, I refuse to listen to low-gnde rock. 

The Motown recipe consisted of relatively simple lyrics and intense rhythm and blues 
backing music seasoned with slick pop craftsmanship. . . . Any comprehensive record 
collection should be well marbled widi them. 

My album collection is peppered widi choice cuts by diese rock heios. 
My rock library is duck widi psychedelic flavor. 

It is customary to expect literanire to be metaphoric, to be "aesthetic," and to praise the elegant and 

figurative language of canonical texts, and it is equally as common to consider composition as 

prosaic and d6class6. We have rarely assumed diat student writing might be characterized by die 
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nature and use of mete^hor. Yet, the prize-winning student writing examined in our sample was 
shot through with metapfaoric uses of language at the above-mentioned textual levels. 

Textbooks as proponents of traditional approaches to metaphor 

Given the variety and extent of metaphor in the student essays we examined, we were also 
curious about how metaphor is represented to students in post-secondary composition classes. For 
one gauge of how conoposition teachers view metaphor, we surveyed the contents of the best- 
selling composition textbooks, assuming that these texts are tiie best measure of shared 
assumptions in die teaching community, and tiwn supplemented die textixwk analysis witii written 
surveys and telephone interviews of autiiors and instroctors. We found tiiat tiie leading texts we 
analyzed resemble one anotiier in stanling ways in tiieir treatment of metaphor, each implicitiy 
endorsing a traditional, Aristotelian approach. That is, die typical textbook discussion viewed 
metaphor as (1) a deviation from ordinary language (2) in die form of an imaginative comparison 
(3) whose purpose is to make one's prose vivid or concrete. Metaphor was also commonly 
represented as somediing of a riietorical gamble: it eidicr wins or loses big, witii the implication to 
die beginning writer to play it safe for a while. This traditional view of metaphor contrasts witii 
more recent dieories of die nature of language, which posit diat, radier tiian being a deviation for 
special circumstances, metaphor pemieatcs all language use. It is not only a matter of linguistic 
form but of diought and action on the most basic level. 

In die textbooks we sampled, die traditional view of metaphor as simply stylistic ornament 

was often wedded to heavy-handed advice for student writers about how to incorporate (or not 

incorporate) metaphor in didr essays. For example, one best-selling text cautioned students; 

You cui go too far, of course. Your metaphors can be too dtick and vivid, and die obvious 
pun temgs a howl of protest ... I have myself sometimes advised scholars not to use 
Iftan because diey are so often overworked and so often tangled in physical impossibilities; 
Tnc violent population explosion has paved die way for die new intellectual growdi" looks 
pretty good— until you realize dut explosions do not pave, and diat new vegetotion docs 
not grow up dirough solid pavement ^*acared" instead of **paved" would have made die 

metaphor consistent [Metaphor] is dangerous. It should be quiet ahnost unnoticed, 

with aU details agreeing, and all absolutely consistent widi die natural universe. 
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Textbook dixectives about metaphor, we found from our analyses, assume much the same tone as 
textbook dixectives about enor, with their rules of use, consequences of failure, and negative 
examples. Given such imperativefr— and the absolutes and the warnings — it is surprising that 
students use metaphor at all. Yet, our close readings of effective student expository essays 
suggests that these student writers use metaphor with far more complicated effects than has been 
anticipated by leading coiiq)osition textbook writers. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE 

1. There is a need to acknowledge the richness of student writing and the resources that 
student writers bring to the activity of writing. Although students have much to learn about writing 
in the more stringent environment of the academy, they also possess important competencies, 
competencies which tend to be undercut by the elidst orientations often characteristic of 
composition textbooks. Composition specialists have become adept at characterizing 
misconceptions that students harbor about writing; we now need to identify the patterns of 
excellence — such as the use of metaphor — that characterize students* writing as well. 

2. Authors and editors of college texts tend to **stay in the mainstream" of their disciplines 
in an attempt to appeal to the largest possible segment of the market. But successful textbooks also 
tend to be responsive rather than prescriptive and strive to address both the practical and theoretical 
concerns of their audience. Presently the authors and editors of college texts have a good 
opportunity to rethink the stances traditionally taken in college texts toward students and content 
As stated above, students bring a diversity of resources to writing as well as gaps in knowledge; 
some possess a virtuosity with language that thcy-nrnd perhaps their teachers and more certainly 
the authors of textbooks— do not always realize. Such resources, once they are identified, can be 
drawn upon in college textbooks as examples and points of departure for further instruction. 
Rather than focusing college textbooks on "basic" skills, and giving concepts like metaphor 
formulaic and brief treatment, authors and editors might encourage students to attend more 
productively to the literary elements of their own lives— both experientially and syntactically. 
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3. There is a need to continue to rethink the relationship between composition and 
Uterature. Most composition textbooks endorse, however inadvertently, what remains a 
widespread perception of the fundamental distinction between composition and Uterature. Student 
essays are aUgned witii what many textbook writers label as "practical prose." The unarticulatcd 
assumptions of many textbook writcrs-as well as of some tiieorists, researchers, and teachers of 
composition— is that there is an irrevocable distinction between composition and Uterature. 
Witiwut stating it so specificaUy, many people identify 'Titeramre" with "talent" and "composition" 
with "skiU." In tills sense, "Uterature" stresses major texts and ways of reading intrinsicaUy 
autonomous objects tiiat demand sophisticated powers of analysis and syntiiesis. Many Uterature 
speciaUsts consider tiie work of tiiose in tiie composition comer of an EngUsh department to be 
impoverished in botii its subject and in tiie inteUcctual powers upon which it draws its texts for 
analysis. 

In respectful opposition to such positions, we want to argue for tiie in^xmance of tiie essay 
as a Uterary genre. One of tiie most significant forms of non-violent individual empowerment in 
late 20th century America, the essay is tiie most democratic form of Uterature we have. Altiiough 
tiie essay has been relegated to tiie status of a secondary source since tiie early decades of tiic 20th 
century, and has become tiie principal province of tiie academic writer, its fate is not sealed We 
suggest tiiat tiie time is right to reclaim tiie Uterary stams of the essay and to restore its status as a 
primary fonn of Uterature. One way to do so is to acknowledge tiiat tiie essays tiiat students write 
have Uterary quaUties-such as metaphor-recognizable botii to tiie students who wrote tiiem and 
to tiie peers and tiic instructor who wiU read and judge tiiem 
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PROJECT 10. UCB Project: IdenHfying Priorities in the Study of the Writing of Hispanic 
Background Students, a project to gather existing information on the writing of Hispanic 
background students. Project Director Guadalupe Valdds. 

PROJECT OVERVIEW 

Project 10 was designed to assess the state of knowledge of the writing of Hispanic 
background students as it is reflected in the existing literature. This work had as its purpose 
providing a means by which both researchers and practitioners would be able to access available 
infomiation on this general area easily. The flnal product of the work carried out was 
conceptualized as consisting of two parts: (1) a computerized data base of annotated materials 
which couM be machine-searched as needed in order to identify particular areas of concern; and (2) 
a synthesis paper which would provide both an analysis and description of the materials studied as 
well as a discussion of priorities and directions for future research. 

In order to create the data bank of materials, a total of four DIALOG system data bases 
were searched. These were: ERIC, MLA BIBLIOGRAPHY, LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGE 
BEHAVIOR ABSTRACTS, and DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS ONLINE. The searches 
identified a total number of 599 documents. 

All documents identified by means of online and hand searches were reviewed for 
relevance. Those items which appeared from botii tide and abstract to be insufficientiy related to 
the area of writing were eliminated at tiiat time. Materials eliminated at tiiis point included 
documents which focused on topics such as: literacy (reading only), language arts (general), 
teaching of die spoken language, ESL oral proficiency testing, language arts curriculum (general), 
teaching guides for ESL, and materials evaluating ethnic writing (belles lettres). Only items tiiat 
appeared to focus closely on writing were retained for additional review. 

Documents selected for mr iier review in the step described above were generally of four 
different types: research reports, how-to articles^apers, evaluations of various types of language 
arts programs (bilingual and monolingual), and general discussions about writing. Of die original 




599 documents identified, a total of 471 items were excluded after the review process was 
completed All other materials identified (which were available to the compiling team at the UC 
Bekelcy library or through inter-library loan) were read in their entirety, annotated, and manually 
entered as records in the SQ-MATE Manager program. Documents were excluded if they were 
not available on micro-fiche, in journals, or through inter-library loan services. 

Since the records were entered manually, original abstracts were not copied from the 
printouts received from the DIALOG system. Instead, brief annotations were prepared for each 
document Additionally, information was included about document focus, research metiiods used, 
writing behavior observed, problem addressed, and theoretical orientation. 

Much attention was given to population characteristics. The ages, gnuies, and language 
bacl^ground of the group(s) studied were entered as were geographical location, and exact Hispanic 
group studied. Each record also included information about the author(s)' attempt to determine die 
language proficiency of the group(s) studied. 

TTie bibliographic data base on the writing of Hispanic background students contains a total 
of 130 records. A breakdown of the categories and types of documents included are presented in 
Table 1 below. 

Table 1: General Focus of Documents 



Document Focus Number 

Research Repoits 83 
How-to Articles 40 
Reviews of the Literature 4 
Teaching Materials 1 
Other 2 
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KEY FINDINGS 

1. With some exceptions, both authors of research reports and how-to articles failed to 
measure the language competencies or proficiencies of the groups they studied. 

Research on the writing of Hispanic-background students has been considered important 
because this group includes both second language learners and speakers of non-prestige varieties 
of English. To date there is very littie infonoation about how existing theories about writing and 
the writing process apply to individuals who axe composing in the weaker of their two languages. 
Litde is known, for example, about die development of writing ability in groups of learners of 
varying proficiency, about the most effective ways of teaching writing to these leamers, about the 
relationship between writing in a first language and writing in a second language, etc. What is 
clear, however, is that the language factor is a key variable which must be taken into account by 
researchers when they examine writing products and the writing process in tius specific gioup of 
leamers. The language factor is important because what can potentially make these leamers 
different from mainstream English-speaking students is the very fact that tiieir proficiency in 
English may not be equivalent to that of native speakers. 

Given tiie importance of levels of language proficiency, one would expect, then, tiiat in 
studying the writing of Hispanic-background students, researchers would make an effort to 
determine levels of language ability of tiieir subject population and tiiat tiiey would describe tiiis 
ability in some detail. This was, however, not tiie case for most of tiie documents included in tiiis 
data base. Witii some exceptions, botii autiiors of research reports and how-to articles failed to 
measure die language competencies or proficiencies of die groups they studied. Littie or no 
information was included in most documents about procedures used for selection of subjects, 
informants, or student groups. Only 22 studies, for example, administered formal language 
measures. The majority of die autiiors were content to identify individuals focused on as: Spanish- 
sumamcd, of Mexican background, from Spanish-speaking homes, etc. In most cases in which 
such broad terms were used, autiiors failed to define tiieir terms or explain how tiiey determined 
whetiicr individual students were or were not Spanish-speaking. 



The xesult of this is that it is difficult to determine exactly how language may have impacted 
on the writing behaviors described It is also almost impossible to compare findings across 
dififerent studies. Without informat'on about language proficiency, one cannot conclude that the 
term Spanish-background or Spanish-spealdng had the same meaning for different cscarchers. 
While one might expect, for example, that there would be differences between those persons who 
are English domiiiant, those who are limited English-speaking, and those who are incipient English 
speakers, these differences are blurred here because researchers/practitioncrs did not specify 
exactly which level was represented by the group they woiked with. 

Table 2 suoomaxizes the inforaxation about the language proficiency which was reflected in 
the documents included in the data base. It should be noted that a number of documents provided 
no infomiation about language whatsoever and, for this reason, are excluded from the counts 
presented below. 



Table 2: Information Included in Documents about Language Proficiency 



Studies Number 



No langiuige description provided 68 

Some language description provided S6 

Description based cn language measures 1 9 

Description based on unknown criteria 37 

Detailed language description provided 3 

Inscription based on language measures 3 



A total of 68 snidies provided no language description of the subjects »aidied. A total of 56 
studies did provide some information about language proficiency. Only 19 of these descriptions, 
however, were based on actual language measures. The remaining 37 studies provided 
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descriptions which were vague, which appeared to be based on the authors' impressions, and 
which included oveiiapping or in^recise terms. The terms used in these descriptions is included in 
Table 3 below. Only three studies actually provided detailed descriptions of the language 
proficiency of the subjects based on language measures administered and observational and self- 
report data. 

Table 3: Descriptive Terms Used 



Temi Number 

Bilingual 25 

Spanish-sumamed 1 

ESL Students 15 

Limited English Speaking 7 

Spanish-speaking 24 

Students in bilingual classes 10 

Students from homes where Spanish is spoken 4 

Spanish-first language 2 

Spanish dominant 1 



As was pointed out earlier, the terms used in describing the language proficiency in the 
majority of the studies are imprecise. It will be noted that the categories reflected by the terms used 
above are not mutually exclusive. Spanish-sumamed individuals, for example, may also be 
Spanish dominant, ESL students, limited English speaking, enrolled in bilingual classes, living in 
homes where Spanish is spoken, etc. 

2. As Table 4 illustrates, the 110 documents focusing on English language writing of 
Hispanic-background students covered the following principal areas: 



Table 4: The English Language Writing of Hispanic-Backgrour. 1 Students 



ftincipal Focus Areas 

1. Bilingualism, Second UmguageAcquisiticm and Writing 

2. Spanish Language Influence on English Language Writing 

3. Product Focused Instiuction 

4. Writing Assessment 

5. Attitudes toward Writing 

6. Ihe Development of Writing Abilities 

7. The Interaction between Speech and Writing 

8. Teaching Writers to Rewrite: Edidng and Revising 

9. Responses to Writing 

10. The Interaction between Teaching and Writing 

11. Other Areas Covered Briefly 

Writing for Special l\ixposes 
Basic Writing 
Adult Writing 
Computers and Writing 
Qeative Writing 



3. Research on the writing of Hispanic minorities has oniy begun to address areas that the 
research on the writing qf mainstream students has already investigated at some depth. 

While the studies contained in the data base explore a number of different aspects of the 
writing of Hispanic-background students and view writiing from a number of perspectives, in 
general, most researchers start out by assuming tiiat Spanish-speaking or Spanish- sumamed 
students will experience problems when they write in English. Givea American attitudes toward 
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tnlingualism and towards the effects of bilingualism on academic achievement as well as the fact 
that Hispanic-background students have eigoyed little success in the school environment, this 
position is not unreasonable. However, it is definitely the case that, as opposed to recent leseazch 
on writing among monolingual mainstream American students, research on the writing of 
Hispanic-background students tends to focus primarily on the analysis of written products (in 
order to describe key problems) and on product-focused instruction (which is expected to reduce 
these problems) and rarely on process. With very few exceptic < , the atdmde of the researchers 
included in the data base appears to be that there are no **e.^ ert" bilingual writers or even 
**successful" bilingual writers whose writing strategies are worth smdying, and that there is 
nothing interesting to be learned by viewing the Hispanic-background writer as s/he develops 
proficiency in English language writing over time. 

As a result, both the time and the attention of researchers has focused on what many would 
see today as relatively uninterestijig in the light of current theories about writing in general. A very 
large number of researchers, for example, having decided that the problem resides in the fact that 
the Spanish language interferes or transfers negatively to English writing, are particularly 
concerned about describing errors found in smdent products and classifying those errors as to the 
kind of Spanish language influence they reflect A much smaller group of researchers is concemed 
about areas such as writing assessment and die effect tiiat number of errors, student ethnicity, and 
teai^her ethnicity have on the evaluation of the writings of Hispanic background students. Still 
another group, aware of the importance of attimdes toward writing and of the effect teachers* 
assessments can have on these attimdes, have focused on the nature of these attitudes and the kinds 
of classroom activities that cpi bring about change. 

SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH AGENDAS 

Seen as a whole, the research on the Englijh language writing of Hispanic-background 
students has only begun to address areas which the research on the writing of mainstream students 
has akcady investigated at some depth. Except for a few articles and recent dissertations, 
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individuals concerned about the writing of Hispanic students have not used the exisdng woik on 
writing as a point of deparnire. They also have made few attempts to integrate their findings with 
what is already known about writers in general. Instead, much attention has been given to the 
examination of writing products, especially to the Spanish language influence reflected in these 
products; and much less attention has been given, for example, to die writing process in bilingual 
learners, to the development of writing abilities, to writing as a social activity, to task demands of 
assignments at school, or even to variation in individual writers. 

The synthesis paper which was produced as the second part of tiiis project takes tiie 
position that while research on writing on mainstream populations has increased greatly in the last 
several years, the same is not true about the research cunendy being carried out on the writing of 
minority populations. It further argues that when such research is carried out, it is often unrelated 
to current theories about writing and writing instruction. As tiie conqjilation of the data base made 
clear, most research on bilingual Hispanics has taken the view that negative transfer from Spanish 
to English is the cause of most writing problems for these students. 

The point of view taken in Uiis paper is tiiat research on bilingual minority writers must 
begin at the beginning; that is to say, it must begin by asking how and whether such bilingual 
students actually experience problems in writing. By making no assumptions, this agenda hopes 
to suggest that, to some degree, the writing of minority bilinguals must be studied independentiy of 
the writing of mainstream individuals. While a number of areas require comparisons between 
mainstream and minority students, the research on mainstream writers cannot serve as a point of 
departure for most of the research carried out on bilingual writers. Rather, such research must 
stem from an understanding of die nature of bilingualism and of the nanue of writing and from a 
desire to link the two areas togetiier. 
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PROJECT 11. UCB Project: Effects of Instruction on Performance— Transition to the 
Workplace, Project Director: Jenny Cook-Gumperz. Consultants: John Gumperz and John Ogbu. 

PROJECT OVERVIEW 

Project 1 1 was designed to further our understanding of how writing functions in the 
transition to the workplace. The project focused both on young adults who left school and went 
directly into the labor force and on older adults returning to school, examining the institutional 
career pathways that such re-entry students must follow in order to move from the world of part- 
time, seasonal, and cyclical jobs and unemployment into the possibility of full-dme career 
opportunities. Hie project sought to understand how instructional programs can most successfully 
provide such students with the writing and literacy skills they need to meet the challenges of a 
rapidly changing job market. The site chosen for smdy was a basic skills program at an urban 
community college that had received community-wide attention as a resource for helping local 
community members to re-ent : the educational process. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

Conflicting expectations for re-entry programs 

At die beginning of this project, we assumed that the needs of a literate workforce could be 
met by working witiiin die usual educational patiiways of adult education programs in community 
colleges and adult schools. The community college with open enrollment seemed to provide die 
largest range of educational possibilities for adults who want to improve their job chances and 
literacy skills. We expected that re-entry students, especially those with specific career goals in 
m! id, would fmd the re-entry program to represent a reasonable first step toward reaching those 
goals. 

Conclusions from this study question diat assumption. Our expectations now appear to 
have been simplistic. The complexity of adult and vocational educational programs available to 
young and re-entry adults is bewildering to the students. Moreover, this complexity disguises a 
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lack of mtegradon between the objectives of the training programs and the real literacy needs of the 
studrats. While the goal of community colleges and vocational programs is to provide training and 
support for re-entry students, the formal institutional linkages between courses and curricula 
require that students begin with a certifiable level of (what continues to be called) basic skills. The 
need for students to "catch up on the basics** presents a diversion of student energies and intentions 
which is usually detrimental to their foUow-through or final success. 

Tutors and staff in the general education (GED) courses and the remedial (development) 
courses sometimes act as an informal clearinghouse, providing students with information on 
further appropriate courses, or attempting to integrate the needs of further training programs with 
their own general basic skills courses. When such linkages are not provided in die context of the 
daily course activities, students often flounder in these remedial courses, never reaching the other 
areas of college training which could have motivated them to continue. Thus, the door of remedial 
programs is a revolving one, witii students leaving and returning and leaving again as tiiey search 
for solutions to what tiiey see as their basic needs— employment and income. In tiiis smdy, it 
seemed that only the recent immigrant bilingual students saw education as part of the solution. 

The return to education, looked at from the perspective of die working adult, is rather 
different from that of someone who has recenUy left school. Not only is the view of learning 
different but also tiiat of teaching. Students who have recently left school are likely to resist too 
much teacher authority, yet they are willing to accept course material as a necessary given. 
However, adult re-entry students interpret the tasks, activities, and material of courses against a 
background of personal experience; they expect this material to be related to and make ser^e to 
them in daily life. Their interactio i witii teachers and mtors in remedial programs is often far more 
demanding of support, yet critical of course materials and content The degree of emotional 
commitment that is requLed in returning to education, when diey were unsuccessful before, places 
adult students in a vuberable and volatile situation — ^not one usually conducive to learning. The 
most effective tutors/ teachers understand this reality and organize both course content and student- 
teacher interaction to recognize these needs. 
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Primaiy among the teachers* coocems in remedial-development courses is the need to have 
a way of assessing the smdent's ability and position in relation to other courses and educational 
xequirements. The remedial course is preparatory and is not intended to be a terminal contact with 
education for die students. Our etimographic observations showed us that successful remedial 
teachers use reading tests as diagnostic rather than evaluative tools. A teacher's responsibility for 
assessing students is based on an acknowledged concern to provide an appropriate learning 
environment which is accepting without too much evaluation or inter-personal comparison. Yet 
pressure exists in die community college environment to relate student performance to the 
educational needs of odier courses. For teachers to gauge a student's progress wiUK)ut basing their 
assessments and depending mainly on die evidence of psychometric techniques, such as reading 
tests, requires die exercisf of expert judgement Teachers of remedial courses relate test results to 
otiier aspects of student performance; some help students to use reading tests themselves as 
diagnostic tools to improve dieir own perfomiance; and otiicrs provide students widi feedback on 
ways of negotiating the academic study hurdles of test-taking. 

From the students* point of view, with re-entry to education comes a reminder of past 
fail»iics. As diey enter remedial education, adult students voice tiieir concerns over past problems 
at school, seeking to justify diese while at same time expressing renewed hopes tiiat tiiis time 
education will bring about a change in tiieir life chances. These two goals place tiiem in a 
paradoxical situation which is sometimes difficult to resolve. 

Researchers who work widi re-entering adults are often aware of the tensions tiiat underlie 
die students' position in what Mina Shaunessy has called tiie **remedial ante-room" of education. 
Many of tiie interactions between tcachersAutors and students involve ways of negotiatiiig and 
formulating a "new beginning" in die educational process so that old mistakes do not affe:t die re- 
entry atten^ts. 
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Writing and the remecUal teaching of basic sicills 

In looking at the teaching of writing, wc used case studies of particular students. The 
focus was on both the range of methods used to teach writing to adult students and on the response 
of the students to these methods. 

Findings firom the case studies suggest that students' models of learning fiom text differ 
from the accepted ways of what has been called de-contextualised text learning. Not only do adults 
relate school learning to their own experience outside of the classroom, but they bring different 
culturally acquired practices into their activities. Students* own ideas about tiieir learning practices 
reveal: (a) Students have different orders of priority in learning basic skills (they see writing as die 
more academic skill tiian reading and so accord it more importance), (b) Students have a different 
sense of the ownership of classroom-produced text, seeing it as a personal enterprise, not just a 
class assignment (c) Students apply a different trutii value to written texts, especially in reading 
assignments, asking first whetiier tiie writer of die text to be read is to be trusted. The attitude to 
reading is as if a particular voice of die autiior is to be released from die text by reading, and die 
student must first consider if diis is a voice diat needs hearing. 

Discourse analysis of students' oral class presentations and written pieces reveals that 
adults who are returning to school, while less proficient in many of die conventional mechanics of 
writing, are very sensitive to genre differences in prose, suggesting diat tiiey already have 
developed a passive competency in literacy. Bodi die recognition of genre and die manipulation of 
different contextually-related genres are ways in which smdcnts can begin to gain greater 
competence in production of written prose. Analysis ^: written texts suggests diat since narrative 
is part of die re-entry students* most usual compositional choice, to tell stories of past and present 
events working widiin die narrative mode is particularly promising for students growdi; students 
can be helped to "objectify" dieir relationship to text dirough repeated telling and recasting of dieir 
own narratives. This move towards a perspectival shift widiin die narrative mode may better 
prepare students for die shift to expository prose dian direct introduction of explanatory essays. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE 

1. A need exists to establish a clear institutional pathway fiom basic skills to certification 
programs, vocational education, or further academic work. While most colleges have such 
pathways in principle in the formal organization of die cunicula, die students are often not aware in 
the early stages of re-entry of how to '*make college work" and how to coostroct a study program. 
Even counselling, if not backed up within die daily activities of courses, does not provide the 
marginal student widi a college identity. 

2. The gap between basic skills and further learning is greater than would appear in course 
oudines and curricula. This gap is experienced as a difficult transition by many students. It needs 
to be a supported transition. 

3. More attention must be given to how basic skills, vocational programs, and further 
academic work overlap. The instimtional organization of most community colleges maintains diese 
programs as separate, rather than creating more overlap and contact so that students can move in a 
umple tnyectory and return if necessary. Teachers themselves make these bridges independentiy 
of the administrative organization of colleges through discussion and friendships. 

4. For adult re-entry students, a "remedial** program for basic skills is a last stop 
educational venue and as such the usual relationship of teacher to smdent to program does not 
«pp\y. For exan^le, there is no point in caking an overall pass^fail evaluation of smdents if there 
is nowhere else for students to go. Under these circumstances, the usual school assessment 
procedures need to become diagnostic, not evaluative, and involve the smdents in die judgment and 
decision process. 

5. Specifics of school literacy as literacy for life need to be taught by methods that differ 
from the traditional compositional models which are based on the individual writerAeader. A 
change in method would replace for adult learners the individual learning of reading and writing 
that is passive audience-oriented and text-focused by methods diat involve a group learning process 
and are collaborative audience-oriented and activity-focused. Such mediods would treat writing 
and reading as part of an action chain in which understanding and composing text becomes part of 
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a series of tasks within an activity. Knowledge should be not only group-supported but shared 
and pooled in order to complete any sequence of activities. 

6. Basic skills of reading and writing are not just functional elements in school or coUege 
readiness but have a range of purposes for students* lives. The particular remedial program we 
woriced with sees these aims as creating an educated citizenry botii in die genenU political sense and 
in die sense of good "academic" citizens who know how to be students. TTie multiplicity of literate 
effects is botii interpersonal and imrapersonal and needs to be seen in tins way. Detailed work on 
discourse which is made possible in studying re-entry beginning and advanced beginning writers 
shows tiiat gaining a greater range of literate skills inqiUes a heightening of cognitive involvement 
in a range of activities. 

7. A new model of learning is needed for adult re-cntiy students. Current educational 
tiieories of learning are based on too strict chronological principles tied to a stage tiieory of 
cognitive and intellectual development Since adults are outside of tins chronology, tiie view of 
adult literacy learners as "catching-up" on basic skills usually means that adults arc simply seen as 
needing to go back to where tiiey left off: tiiat is, a person reading at die 5tii grade level needs to 
rebuild skills from the 5tii grade up. Such a view of adult learners neglects the complexity of their 
backgrounds and die wealtii of practical, real-world experience tiiey bring to die classroom. 
Unlike odicr students who rarely apply what tiiey leam in school to outside life, adult students 
usuaUy try to integrate or apply what tiicy do in class to what tiiey know or do outside die 
classrooHL Therefore, a model of leanung tiiat makes a strict interpretation of test findings and 
grade level abilities wiU not serve tiic needs of adult re-entry students. Instead, adult students need 
a model of learmng tiiat recognizes tiiat adults have an unpredictable range of needs and abilities 
connected to tiieir life experiences. 
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B. IMPACT AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 



Although a new national research center, in its fint five years the Center fcr the Smdy of 
Writing has had a significant impact on the teaching and learning of writing in the United States. 
The Center has sought not only to disseminate the results of its research but also to engage 
educators themselves in active observation and researeh — to create a community of reflective 
professionals. Besides forging links to practidoners. Center researchers have also interacted with 
key policy-makers whose decisions affect the conditions of schooling and with other researchers 
whose work is complementary to that of tlie Center. 

Because of its close affiliation with the National Writing Project (NWP) network, widely 
recognized as the most powerful in-service teacher education model in the nation, the Center for tiie 
Study of Writing has had direct links to die approximately 733,000 practitioners who have 
participated in NWP*s in-service woilcshops and institutes. Because these teachers remain in touch 
witii NWP Uirough a powerful network, with its administrative center at the University of 
California at Berkeley, die Center is able to take advantage of numerous opportunities for 
exercising national leadership and maintaining close ties with NWP sites. For example, each NWP 
site has a CSW liaison who serves as a contact for CSW dissemination activities and for response 
to CSW research activities. The l>aisons receive complementary copies of all Center information 
and publications, and are responsible for distributing helpful materials to the teachers and teacher 
educators at their local sites. Also, Center researchers present workshops at NWP sites and at 
regional and national meetings. The Center also reaches a wide audience of Writing Project 
participants tiuough its joint publication with NWP of The Quarterly, which is distributed to 2,500 
subscribers each quarter. CSW is proud that one of its Quarterly articles received a first prize 
national award from the Education Writers of America. 

At the policy level. Center representatives meet regulaiiy with the NWP National Advisory 
Board to discuss the Center's research agenda and dissemination programs. NWP Advisory 
Board members come from all regions of the country. These personal contacts arc important to 



maintaining strong ties with the NWP network and the individual sites. NWP Director James Gray 
serves as a Co-Director for the Center and represents the Center on the agenda of the NWP site 
directors* two semi-annual meetings, which over 100 directors normally attend. At a large group 
session, Gray gives updates on Center activities and materials. He and other Center researchers 
also lead infoimal groups to discuss Center projects and gather feedback about dissemination. Ties 
with the NWP and the Center's ongoing and frequent interactions with practitioners are central to 
pushing forward the Center's twin goals of "research-sensitive practice" and '^practice-sensitive 
research." 

Both UCB and CMU Center staff have exercised a national leadership role in promoting, 
consulting on, and collaborating with various classroom inquiry efforts by teachers. V/e see these 
efforts leading to signiHcant school-wide reforms. For example, at CMU the research into 
collaborative planning led to the "Making Thinking Visible" project, supported by the Howard 
Heinz Foundation. This project created a network of teachers from inner city and suburban high 
schools, community colleges, colleges, universities, and community centers in the Western 
Pennsylvania area. Beyond its local impact, the "Making Thinking Visible" project is also 
developing a distinctive model of classroom inquiry in which high school and college teachers, 
researchers, and community literacy leaders work in their own classes/community projects with a 
shared research agenda, adapted by each teacher to his or her special questions, but supported by 
the synergism of a collaborative effort In addition, as a model of both how to teach pre-writing 
and planning, arid of reflection and inquiry learning in the classroom, collaborative plaruung will 
play a significant role in the new series of 1 1th and 12th grade textbooks written by McDougal 
Littel and is being incorporated into the curriculum guides in the Pittsburgh schools. 

Center research is also having an impact as it is disseminated *Jirough DERI Regional 
Laboratories. In particular, we consulted on several Laboratory-based programs in the area of 
writing and literacy; we helped initiate relationships between regional laboratories and sites of the 
National Writing Project network; and our research reports have been abstracted in Laboratory 
newsletters such as R&D Preview, published by the Council for Educational Development and 
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Research (CEDaR), and SEDLetter, published by the Sout!iWest Educational Development 
Laboratory. CSW has formed especially close ties with the ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and 
Communication Skills. ERIC archives and distributes all CSW publications. 

During the past five years, the Center has collaborated extensively with a number of 
professional organizations. CSW and the National Council of Teachers of English (NCTE) 
planned a major conference on writing research for textbook publishers funded by the American 
Association of Publishers. Much of the Center's research was published through NCTE's 
journals, and NCTE published two books based on Center research (Response to Student Writing 
by Sarah Warshauer Freedman and Collaboration Through Writing and Reading edited by Anne 
Haas Dyson). Center researchers also served in NCTE leadership positions (e.g., Donald 
McQuade as incoming chair of the Conference on College Composition and Communication: 
Sandra R. Schecter as tiie TESOL fleachers of English to Speakers of Otiier Languages] liaison to 
NCTE; Sarah Warshauer Freedman as a trustee of the Research Foundation and member of tiie 
Committee on Research; Anne Haas Dyson as a member of the Composition Conunission and the 
Research Committee, as an editor of the research column for Language Arts, and as chair of the 
conmiittee to choose the new editor for Research in the Teaching of English; Linda Flower as a 
member of the executive committee of the Conference on College Composition and 
Communication). Center work was recognized by NCTE wiUi awards in the past two years to 
Linda Flower, James Gray, Mike Rose, and Sarah Warshauer Freedman. In addition, tiie Center 
reports research results regularly in Council-Grams % which goes to tiie NCTE membership, and 
advertises Centa activities in tiie "white space*' of NCTE publications. 

The Center was active in similar ways in otiier professional organizations. The leadership 
of Ireedman a?!d Glynda Hull in chairing tiie Special Interest Group in Research and Writing of tiie 
American Educational Research Association (AERA) resulted in highly successful sessions and 
panel presentations. Dyson served as an officer of AERA's Special Interest Group in Language 
Development, and was invited, this past year, to deliver a special address to this group. The 
presentations of Center researchers in the area of written language development at AERA 
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conferences helped to esublish key connections between writing and reading in the educational 
commumty. Hie Center also wo^ed to forge inportant links between the communities of research 
and pivctice by wofking closely with AERA and die Nadonal Education Association (NBA) in the 
forthcoming publication of Children Promise, about literacy education in die minority secondary 
school classroom, co-audiored by researcher Shirley Brice Heath and teacher Leslie Mangiola. 
Finally, Center researchers presented their research for die National Association of Elementary 
School Principals. 

Beside its impact on practitioners, die Center has made special efforts to include odier 
members of die icscarch community in its ongoing work. Researchers from around die nation and 
die world, including Australia, Canada, Chile, England, Germany, India, Israel, Norway, die 
Soviet Union, Sweden, Switzerland, and Hie Nedierlands, have visited die Center for stays from a 
few days to a term or a full academic year. 

The Center publishea 43 Technical Reports and 21 Occasional Papers which impact a wide 
audience and act as a starting point for dialogues widi odier researchers, practitioners, and policy- 
makers about die implications of Center resep/ch. During .he past year, CSW distributed over 
10,000 copies of diese publications. 

Center researchers published dieir work in many scholarly journals and books. During die 
PttSt five years. Center researchers published over 60 articles in some 26 journals, reaching a wide 
and diverse audience of scholars, educators, and concerned readers of issues in education. In 
addition to works published in journals. Center researchers authored or edited 8 books and wrote 
chapters appearing in 33 odier \3(xks. 

The Center has published and distributed two brochures. A general brochure publicizing 
die Center has been distributed to 3,000 people. This past year, widi funding from die 
Metropolitan Life Foundation, CSW published a second brochure on writing for diverse 
populations of students, especially diose most at-risk of school failure; 4,200 copies have been 
distributed thus far. Brochures reach the general public — school administrators and teachers, 
parents, communis leaders, and legislators. 
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Over the last five years. Center researchers gave over 475 presentations reaching some 
23,000 people. Talks were given at 143 institutions (e.g., universities, profeiisional organizations, 
corpcrations, state departments) in 34 states and 6 foreign countries. 

With the help of the UCB and CMU publications ofiQces, Center staff have generated press 
releases detailing Center activities and findings, which were sent to members of the media. In 
addition, the Center prepared copy for publication in journals and magazines witii a focus on 
educational issues or research on writing and literacy. Articles discussing Center research findings 
have appeared in such pubUcations as The New York Times, The Chronicle of Higher Education, 
Reading Today, The Oakland Tribune, and The Educator, 
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SECTION m. PUBLICATIONS BY INDIVIDUAL PROJECTS 



A bibliogn^hy for each Center project follows. Refer to Appendix 1 for a complete list of 
Technical Rqxms and Occasional P&pers published by tht Center for the Study of Writing. 



PUBLICATIONS RELATED TO PROJECT 1 
Book 

Dyson, A. H. (1989). Multiple worlds of child writers: Friends learning to write. NewYoric: 
Teachers College Pttss. 

Articles 

Dyson, A. H. (1986). Transitions and tensions: Inteneladonships between the drawing, talking, 
and dictating of young children. Research in the Teaching of English, 20 (4), 379-146. 

Dyson, A. H. (1988). Appreciating young children's drawing and dictating. Young Children, 43 
(3), 25-32. 

Dyson, A. H. (1986). The imaginaiy worlds of childhood: A multimedia presentation. Language 
Aw.di (5), 799-808. 

Genishi, C, & Dyson, A. H. (1987). Research currents: On die issues tiiat divide us. Language 
Arts, 64 (6), 408-415. 

Dyson, A. H. (1987). Individual differences in beginning composing. An orchestral vision of 
learning to write. Written Communication, 4 (4), 396-42(). 

Dyson, A. R (1987). Research currents: The emergence of children's written voices. Language 
Arts, 64 (6), 648-658. 

Dyson, A. H. (1987). The value of "time off task": Young children's spontaneous talk and 
deliberate text Hansard Educational Review, 57 (4), 396-420. 

Dyson, A. R (1988). Negotiation among multiple worlds: The space/time dimensions of young 
children's composing. Research in the Teaching of English, 22 (4), 355-390. 

Dyson, A. H. (1988). Re-embedding "disemb^ed" visions of young children's writing 
development The Quarterly, 10 (4), 1-3, 25-27. 

Dyson, A. R, & Genishi, C. (1988). Research currents: The paradoxes of classroom research. 
Language Arts, 65 (8), 788-798. 

Dyson, A. R (1989). Research currents: The space/time travels of story writers. law^Mage Am, 
66, 330-340. 

Dyson, A. H. (1989). "Oncc-upon-time" reconsidered: The developmental dialectic between 
function and form. Written Communication, 6, 436-462. 

Dyson, A. R (1990). Research cuirents: Diversity, social responsibility, and the story of literacy 
development Language Arts, 67, 192-205. 
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Dyson, A. H. (1990). Symbol makers, symbol weavers: How children link play, pictures, and 
print Young Children, 45, 50-69. 

Dyson, A. H. (1990). Therdeof stories in the social imagination of childhood and beyond. The 
New Advocate, 5, 179-196. 

Dyson, A. R (in press). Weaving possibilities: Rethinking metaphors for early literacy 
development The Reading Teacher. 

Dyson, A. H. (in press). The word and the world: Reconceptualizing written language 
development or. Do rainbows mean a lot to little girls? Research in the Teaching of 
English. 

Dyson, A. H. (in press). Towards a reconceptualization of written language development (the 
illustrated version). Linguistics in Education. 

Book Chapters 

Dyson, A. H. (1989). Introduction: On collaboration. In A. H. Dyson (Ed.), Collaboration 
through writing and reading: Exploring possibilities. Urbana« IL: National Council of 
Teacher of English. 

Dyson, A. H. (1990). The role of talk in leaming to write. In D. Rubin & S. Hynds (Eds.), 
Perspectives on talking and learning. Urbana, IL: National Council of Teachers of 
English. 

Dyson, A. H. (in press). Unintentional helping in the primarv grades: Writing in the children's 
world. In B. Rafoth and D.R. Rubin (Eds.), The social construction ofwriiten language. 
Norwood, NJ: Ablex. 

Dyson, A. H., and Freedman, S. W. (in press). Writing. In J. Flood, J. Jensen. D. Lapp, & 
J.R. Squire (Eds.), Handbook of research on teaching the English Language Arts. New 
Yoric, Macntillan. 

Dyson, A. H. (in press). Early writing development In L.R. Williams & D.P. Frombcrg (Eds.), 
Encyclopedia cf early childhood education. NY: Garland Publishing. 

Dyson, A. H. (in press). On friends and writers. In K. Goodman, Y. Goodman, & L.B. Bird 
(Eds.), Whole language catalog. NY: Macmillan-McGraw Hill. 

Dyson, A. H. (in press). The roots of literacy development: Play, picture, and peers. In M. 
Almy, ? Ervin-Tripp, A. Nicolopoulou, & B. Scales (Eds.), Pl^ and the social context of 
development in early care and education. NY: Teachers College Press. 

PUBLICATIONS AND PRODUCTS RELATED TO PROJECT 2 
Book 

Flower, L., Stein, V., Ackcrman, J., Kantz, M. J., McCormick, K., & Peck, W. C. (1990). 
Reading-to-write: Exploring a cognitive and social process. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 




Articles and Chapters 

Hower, U Hayes. J. R., Carey, L., Schriver, K., & Stratman, J. (1986). Detection, diagnosis, 
andthc '^^Rf » of 'T^S^J* £p"f*f ^Composition and Communication, 37 (1), 16-55. 
(Recipient of 1987 Richard BraddockAwanL) 

Rower, L. (1987). IntoTOtivc acts: Coanirion and the construction of discourse. Poetics, 16, 
109-130. (SvedtUssatiThe New Rhetoric and the New Uterary Theory^ 

Rower, L. (1988). The construction of purpose in writing and reading. College English, SO, 

Haas, C^, & Flower, L. (1988). Rhetorical reading strategies and the construction of meanine 
College Composition and Communication, 39, 167-183. (Recipient of 1989 RichaS 
israddocK Award.) 

Carey, L., & Rower, L. (1989). Foundations for creativity in the writing process: Rhetorical 
represcntatton? of ill-defined problems. In J. A. Glover, R. R. Ronning, & C. R. 
Reynolds (Eds.), Handbook of creativity (pp. 283-303). New York: Plenum ftess. 

^^'^^'co^ilSSiio/^^^^^^ ^"""^^^ Composition and 

Rower, L. (1989). >^at are thcK^^ Planning to Write Newsletter, 1 (lY 

1. Pirsburgh, PA: Canxgie Mellon University, Center for the Study of Wridng. 

^**''*'^'vi;LcAl!!^^9 n^?^ snapshots from research. Planning to Write 

/^^eire^, 2 (1), 1. Pittsburgh, PA: Carnegie Mellon Univeisity, Center for Ae Smdy of 

"^^^bSte'-Ji; S^'^twi.'i®"™?"' ^iS"^ T- W.. & Wallace, D. (1989). 
The Making Thintng ^uible oroject book: Year 1, 1989-90. Pittsburg'i, PA: Carnegie 
Mellon Umvcrsity, Cfentor for the Smdy of Writing. ^i^sic 

^^'^^^QM^^ 'T^f Zhh^^^^' » . Bowen, B., a-uce, B., Kantz, M., & Penrose, A. M. 
>i i7 2* problem-solving processes of wnters and readers. In A.H. Dyson (Ed ) 
T^to'^ai'^sh (PP- 136-163). Urbana, IL: National Council of 

Haas. C, & Rower, L. (1989). Countcrstatement reply on rhetorical reading. College 
Composition and Communication, 40 (Dec.), 482. ^^"^a^ 

Rower, L. (1 WO) Introduction: Smdying coanition in context In L. Rower, et aL, Reading-to- 
wnte: Exploring a cognitive and so M process (pp. 1-32). New York: OxfoJd Udvcreity 

Rower, L. (19'^). The role of Cask representation in reading-to-write. In L. Rower, et al 
oSfoS uSCSSty Sfsl''"'** ^ cogmtive and social process (pp. 35-75). New York! 

^"""^^^/ii?^!' Negotiating academic discourse. In L. Rower, et al.. Reading-to-write: 
rSss ^oS^^^^^<^^ social process {^^.12\-7JS2). New York: Oxford University 
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Flower. L., Schriver. K. A.. Carey. L.. Haas. C. & Hayes. J. R. (in press). Planning in 
writing;: The cognition of a constructive process. To appear in S. Witte. N. Nakadote. & 
R. Chcny (Eds.). A rhetoric of doing. Carbondale, IL: Southern Illinois University Press. 

Huddn, T. N.. & Flower. L. (forthcoming. 1991). Points and purposes in argumentative text 
To appeal in Journal qf Advanced Composition. 

Technical Reports and Occasional Papers 

Flower. L. (1985). Rhetorical problem solving: Cognition and professional writing 
(Communications Design Center Technical Report No. 26). Pittsburgh. PA: Carnegie 
Mellon University. 

Flower, L.. Carey. L.. <ic Hayes. J. R. (1986). Diagnosis in revision: The expert's option 
(Communications Design Center Technical Report No. 27). Pittsburgh. PA: Carnegie 
Mellon University. 

Freedman. S. W.. Dyson. A. H.. Flower. L.. & Chafe. W. (1987). Research in writing: Past, 
present, and future (Technical Report No. 1). Bericeley. CA: University of California. 
Center for the Study of Writing. 

Flower. L. (1987). The role of task representation in reading-to-write (Jechmcal Report 0.6). 
Berkeley. CA: University of California, Center for the Study of Writing. (Chapter 1: 
Reading'To-Write: Exploring a Cognitive and Social Process, 1990.) 

Flower. L, (1987). Interpretive acts: Cognition and the construction of discourse (Occasional 
Paper No. 1). Berkeley. CA: University of California. Center for tiie Study of Writiug. 

Flower. L. (1988). The construction of purpose in writing and reading (Occasional Paper No. 4). 
Beikeley. CA: University of California, Onta for the Study of Writing. 

Rosebery. A. S., Flower, L., Warren, B., Bowen, B., Bruce, B., Kantz, M., & Penrosf;, A. M. 
(1989). The problem-solving processes of writers and readers (Occasional Paper No. 7). 
Berkeley, CA; University of California, Center for the Study of Writing. 

Flewer, L. (1989). Cognition, context, and theory building (Occasional Papei- No. 11). 
Berkeley, CA: University of California, Center for the Study of Writing. 

Flower, L. (1959). Studyi:ig cognition in context: Introduction to the study (Technical Report 
No. 21). Berkeley, CA: University of California, Center for the Study of Writing. 
(Introduction: Reading-To-Write: Exploring a Cognitive and Social Process, 1990.) 

Flower, L. (1989). Negotiating academic discourse (Ttx:hnical Report No. 29). Berkeley, CA: 
University of California, Center for die Study of Writing, ((fhapter 9: Reading-To-Write: 
Exploring a Cognitive and Social Process. 199^3.) 

Carsy, L. J., & Flower, L. (1989). Foundn^nPis for creativity in the writing process: Rhetorical 
representations of ill-d^ned ptMems (Technical Report No. 32). Berkeley, CA: 
University of California. Center for ihe Study of Writing. 

Flower, L., Schriver, K. A., Carey, L., HaaSv C. & Hayes, J. R. (1989). Planning in writing: 
The cognition of a constructive process (CSW/ONR Technical Report No. 34). Bericeley. 
CA: University of California, Center for the Study of Writing. 
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Carey. L., Flower, L., Hayes, J. R., Schriver, K. A., & Haas, C. (1989) Differences in 
ywiters' initial mk represenuuions (CSW/ONR Techdcal Rcinm No 3^^ 
Umveisity of California. Center for the Study of Writing ^' ^^^^^^ 

^"^^^^^^^Z?^ PA^ n^**^- ^^^J?*„?^ argumentative text (Technical 

Report). Berkeley. CA: University of California. Center for the Study of Writing. 

Televised Presentatioiu and Videos 

Ructions on coUaborative planning. (1988). A 20-niinute video introduces Blackboard Planner 

S?S??^' lTow« T ?S?^f?^°iS P^f" V^P^ ^ manag^erE^JStiT; 
SSv^bTu,. ?' Abi-Nader. M. Dancho. Plroduced by Instructional Media 
Pittsburgh PubHc Schools and Center for the Study of Writing. ""^^^^^^^ ^ema, 

Co//flft^flrivep/^^^ Pittsburgh's High School for the Creative and 

^^^rmingArg. (1988). A 20-ininute video with CAPA students. Executive Producers 
L. Hower. R. Kuehner. D. ChUdcrs. Produced by CAPA. ™cuuve noaucers. 

Maf^ngthinldng visible: Introducing and dpgrn ajO- 

S?&hJ 'Sfth^ CoUaborati^e ]&g ii how h 

can be taught, witii planning session examples from fifth-grade through coUege Ex^tive 
Producers: L. Nonis, L. Rower, W. Pfcck,*^ Produced by Cme^lSSloS uM^T 

WwS'^^JL'SS!?^*'^ Graduate Students also published as chapters in Reading^to^ 
Write. Exploring a Cognitive and Social Process (New York: bxford Press, 690) 

Ackcrman J. (1989). Stu^nts' se^-analyses and Judges' perceptions: Where do they agree '^ 
(Techmcal Report No. 22). Berkeley. CA: Center for die Smdy of WriLg (Ch^tt^^^^^ 

^''^^r:iiJl^^%'^y?^^^^'i? ^"""^ '5^ (TcchnicpJ Report No. 27). Beikeley. CA- 
University of Cahforma. Center for the Study of Writing. (Ch^ter 7) ^ 

^'^^ ^1^5^^- '*^'>^Jl? of coherence. y^aJc content, and strong organization - An anahsis of 

*^'^^°^'Lil^^rI!l:"^t ^"ferf ye, underlying cogniHve am CTectaical Repon No 
28). Berkeley, CA: University of California, Center for the Study of Writing. (cS^ 8) 

ofprompts upon revision: A glimpse of the tap between 

Stein. V (1989). Elaboration: Using what you know (Technical Report No 25) Berkelev PA- 
University of California. Center for die Study of Writing. (Ch^ter 5) ««^^«l«y»CA. 

Other Publications by Graduate Students 

AckenMn.J. (1990). Reading, writing, and knowing: The role of discivlinarv knnwUdop 
S&^^t^^orKTof^^^"' ^ ^ or 



Califonua. Center for die Study of Writing. 
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Bdtenkottcr, C, Hucldn, T., & Ackerman, J. (1989). Social context and socially constructed 
texts: The initiation of a graduate student into a writing research community (Technical 
Report No. 33). Beikeley, CA: University of California, Center for the Study of Writing. 

Higgins, L., Rower, L., & Petraglia, J. (in press). Planning text together: The role of critical 
reflection in student collaboration (Technical Report). Berkeley, CA: University of 
California, Center for the Study of Writing. 

Kantz, M. (1989). Written rhetorical syntheses: Processes and products (Technical Report No. 
17). Berkeley, CA: University of California, Center for the Study of Writing. 

Kantz, M. (1989). Shirley and the battle ofAgincourt: Why it is so hard for students to write 
persuasive researched analyses (Occasional No. 14). Berkeley, CA: University of 
California, Center for the Study of Writing. 

Kantz, M. (1990). Helping students use textual sources persuasively. College English, 52 (1), 
74-91. 

PUBLICATIONS RELATED TO PROJECT 3 
Articles and Chapters 

Hayes, J. R., & Flower, L. (1986). Writing research and the writer. American Psychologist, 41 
(10), 1106-1113. 

Hayes, J. R., & Flower, L. (1987). On the structure of the writing process. Topic s in Language 
Disorders,? (4), 19-30. * 

Hayes, J. R., Flower, L., Schriver, K., Stratman, J., & Carey, L. (1987). Cognitive processes 
in revision. In S. Rosenberg (Ed.), Advances in applied psycholinguistics, Vol II: 
Reading, writing and language processing (pp. 176-240). Cambridge, England: 
Cambridge University Press. 

Hayes, J. R. (1989). The analysis of a very complex task. In David Klahr and Kenneth 
Kotovsky (Eds.), Complex Information Processing— The Impact of Herbert A. Simon 
(pp. 209-234). 

Schriver, K. A. (1989). Evaluating text quality: The continuum from text-focused to reader- 
focused methods. IEEE Transactions on Professional Communication, 32 (4), 238-255. 

Technical Reports and Occasional Papers 

Hayes, J. R. (1990). Cognitive processes in creativity (Occasional Paper No. 18). Berkeley. 
CA: University of California, Center for the Study of Writing. 

Hayes, J. R, (in press). Peeking out from under the blinders: Some factors we shouldn't forget in 
studying writing (Occasional Paper). Berkeley, CA: University of California, Center for 
the Study of Writing 

Schriver, K. A. (1990). Theory building in rhetoric and composition: The role of empirical 
scholarship (Technical Report No. 38). Berkeley, CA: University of California, Center for 
the Study of Writing. 



^^"^u^'y}^^)' ^^*? ^ Cf^fenges that remain (Technical 
Report No. 39). Beikeley. CA: University of California. Center for the Study of Writing 

Schiivw. K. A. (1990). Evaluating text quality: The continuum from text-focused to reader- 

^^^^^'^'rlLi'JjiS""?:/ />/aif« language for expert or lay audiences: Designing text using 
fXs^Jlyl^ Berkeley. CA: University of aiif^xiia.Ccntc5 

Publications by Graduate Students 

Nelson, J., & Hayes, J. R, (1988). How the writing context shapes college students* strategies 

PUBLICATIONS RELATED TO PROJECT 4 
Articles and Chapters 

Spivey,^N. JNN^ 0987). ^Construing constructivism: Reading research in the United States. 

Spivey, N. N. (1988). Composition instruction in the secondary school. In K Reid (Ed ^ 
Teaching the learning Ssabled (pp. 312-338). Boston: All^Slft Bacon. ^ 

'''''^«.^cfS^^^ Readers as writers composing from sources. Reading 

''"%W.^n JiicI^"^'?^^^^^ ^"^^^^^^ P"--- ^ - -iting. 

Spivey, RR (199C). Reflecting u^^ om project In J. Aston, L. Norris. & P. Turley (Eds.), 
5^ti^ MeuS^^^ Pittsburgh, PA: The Center for the Study of 

Spivey, N.N. (1990). Three dinicnsions of reflection. Planning to Write Newsletter, 3, 1-2. 

^^'""^^'rSo /t^Jw.^?;.^?^,?^*^"^'^.^^ to'^tS' ^ J- R- Hayes et al 

U^i^bS^ ' ^ rhetorical tradition, ffillsdale. NJ: 

Spivey, N.N. (in press). Discourse synthesis: (^lestions and answers. The Reading Teacher. 
^"'"''/n r/J^VS^S^^^ ^ ^'-^P^i^on. Research 
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Technical Reports and Occasional Papers 

Spivey, N. N. (1989, June). Construing constructivism: Reading research in the United States 
(Occasional Paper No. 12). Berkeley: Center for the Study of Writing at University of 
California, Beikeley, and Carnegie Mellon. 

Spivey, N. N., & King, J. R. (1989, February). Readers as writers composing from sources 
(Technical Report No. 18). Beikeley: Center for the Study of Writing at University of 
California, Beikeley, and Carnegie Mellon. 

Spivey, N. N. (in press). Tran^orming texts: Constructive processes in reading and writing 
(Technical Report ). Beikeley: Center for the Study of Writing at University of Califonia, 
Beikeley, and at Carnegie Mellon. 

Spivey, N. N. (in press). The shaping of meaning: Options in writing the comparison (Technical 
Report). Berkeley: Center for the Study of Writing at University of California, Bericeley, 
and Carnegie Mellon. 

Publications by Graduate Students 

Greene, S. (1990, January). Toward a dialectical theory of composing (Occasional Paper No. 
17). Bericeley: Center for the Sttidy of Writing at University of California, Berkeley, and 
at Carnegie NfeUon 

Greene, S. (in press). Toward a dialectical theory of con^osing. Rhetoric Review. 

Penrose, A. M. (1989). Strategic differences in composing: Consequences qf learning through 
writing. Berkeley: Center for the Study of Writing at University of California, Berkeley, 
and at Carnegie Mellon. 

PUBLICATIONS RELATED TO PROJECT 5 
Book 

Frccdman, S., with Speriing, M., & Greenleaf, C. (1987). Response to student writing 
(Research Report 23). Urbana, IL: National Council of Teachers of English. 

Articles and Book Chapters 

Freedman, S. W., & Katz, A. (1987). Pedagogical interaction during the composing process: 
The writing conference. In A. Matsuhashi (Ed.), Writing in real time: Modelling 
production processes (pp. 58-80). Norwood, NJ: Ablcx. 

Sperling, M., & Freedman, S. W. (1987). A good girl writes like a good girl: Written response 
to student learning. Written Communication, 4 (4\ 343-3^. 

Freedman, S. W. (1987). Recent developments in writing: How teachers manage response. 
English Journal, 76 (6), 35-40. 

Freedman, S. W. (1987). Recent developments in the teaching of writing in the United States: 
How successful teachers manage response. Ricerca Educativa, 4 (3), 49-57. 




Frecdmaii. S. W. (1987). Pttiagogical discourse in the writing conference. In 0. Oagne (Ed). 
Sa/fO^"'''''^ NethcrlandVOnSiniiison. 



^^"^Th^l f^^S?"' P*^' 8f^»PS the writing classroom: 

TJ«oretic foundaaons and new directions. RevUv of Educational Research 58 (2). 1 19- 

FrecdmM. S. W. (1989). Exchanging writing, exchanging cultures. The Quarterly of the 
National WHung Project and the Center for the Stu$» ofWriHng. II (3). it^^^^'^ 

"^i^er^Mll^^^^ 

w^on • (excerpted from Tte fittarrer/y. 77 (3). 7 -2. and from 

°^'°"'^;^;^.^?*Ste,^w* ^^P"."^- m J- Squire. Jensen. J. Flood. & D. 

Lgp(^.). Handbook of research on teaching the English language arts. New Yorki 

Technivil Reports and Occasional Papers 

Frecdman. S. W.. Dyson. A. H.. Flower. L.. & Chafe. W. (1987). Research in writine- Past 
SS^S^yS^^^^ ^^^'^y' Universi^l^Mi 

Sperling. M.. & Freedman. S. W. (1987). A good girl writes like a good girl: Written resoonse 
and clues to the teachingllearmng procfjss (Technical Report No 3). Bcricclc^^^ 
Umvcrsity of California. Center fc/ the Study of Writing. «criccicy. 

DiParda A & Frwdman S. W. (1987). Historical overview: Groiq>s in the writing classroom 
Cr^Ju^calReportNo.4). Berkeley, CA: University of Califo^a. cStTf^A^^^^ 

Freednan W. (1987) y^^^^ ninth-grade classrooms (Technical Report 

NO. 12). Berkeley. CA: Umversity of Cabfomia. Center for the Study of Writing. 

FrcedmMi. S. W., & McLeod. A. (1988). National surveys of successful teachers ofwridno and 
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Mackay, S., St Freedman, S. W. (in pxeis). Language minority education in Great Britain: A 
challenge to current US. policy (Occasional Paper). Berkeley, CA: University of 
Califorma, Center for the Study of Writing. 

ERIC Resources in Educatioii Publications 

Freedman, S., & McLeod, A. (1988, May). National surveys of successful teachers of writing 
and their students: The United States and the United KingdooL Resources in Education, 
ED 294 244. 



PUBLICATIONS RELATED TO PROJECT 6 

Ammon, M. S. (1986). The potential of linguistic data in the study of science, writing, and 
learning: A twiewcf the literature. Unpublished manuscript 

Ammon, M. S., & Ammon, P. (1986). Effects of instruction on performance in science and in 
writing: Phase 1. Content understanding and writing tasks as factors in student writing 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATED TO PROJECT 7 
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Dyson, A. H. (Ed.). (1989). Collaboration through writing and reading: Exploring possibilities. 
Urfoana, IL: National Council of Teachers of English. 

Technical Reports and Occasional Papers 

Clifford, O. J. (1987). A Sisyphean task: Historical perspectives on the relationship between 
writing and reading instruction (Technical Report No. 7). Berkeley, CA: University of 
California, Center for the Study of Writing. 

Briuon, J. (1987). Writing and reading in the classroom (Technical Report No. 8). Berkeley, 
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Ehri, L. C. (1987). Movement into word reading and spelling: How spelling contributes to 
reading (Technical Report No. 10). Berkeley, CA: University of California, Center for the 
Study of Writing. 

Rosenblatt, L. M. (1988). Writing and reading: The transactional theory (Technical Report No. 
13). Berkeley, CA: University of California, Center for the Study of Writing. 
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Gundlach, R.. Farr. M. & Cook-Gumperz. J. (1989). WHting and reading in the community 
(Oc^onal Paper No. 8). -erkeley. CA: University of California. Center for the Study oi 

PUBLICATIONS RELATED TO PROJECT 8 

Chafe. W (1985). SpMjd:i«. writing, and prescriptivism. In D. Schiffrin (Ed.), Georgetown 
University Round Table on Languages andUnguisHcs, 1984 (pp. 95-103). " * " 

^""^ l^'r( B^Si J^If*?? E«l"ccd by differences between speaking and writirg. 

i ^iiP ^•>' ^^^'"^^ language, and learning (pp. 

105-123). Cambndge. UK: Cambridge University Press. 

aafe.W. (1985). Infonnadon flow in Seneca and EngUsh. /'wcce^^^^ 

Meeting of the Berkeley Unguistics Society, l^li, z cmn^nmu.. 

l^A.^^^i^\ ^ Pe«P«5tive of speaking. In C. Cooper and S. Greenbaum 

^.). Snidjjig witing: linguisuc approaches. Written Communication Annual, 1, 12- 
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aafe. W (1986). Beyond Baitlett: narratives and remembering. In E. Glilich and U. Quasthoff 
CBds.). Narrative analysis: an interdisciplinary dialogue. Special issue of Poetics, 15, 139- 
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MinK!???r^^^^r"^.!?^^."*i?"^f** wnversation and academic writing. In W. aafe & J. 
N^Mj/aWc^^^^^^ €p/5remo/5i?y (pp. 261-272): 

Sid mA^^'n Janpage: a plea for cathoUcism. In D. Tanncn 

^'er^l^L^i^^^ ^-^^^ ^-^^^ ^^^'^"^ -/^^ 
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Chafe, W. (1988). Punctuation. Proceedings of the 22nd Annual Mid-America Linguisiics 
Conference, University of Kansas, 34-55. 

Chafe, W. (1988). Punctuation and the prosody of written language. Written Communication, 5, 
395-426. 

Chafe, W. (1988). Linking intonation units in spoken English. In J. Haiman and S. A. 
Thompson (Eds.), Clause combining in grammar and discourse (pp. 1-27). Amsterdam & 
Philadelphia: John Benjamins. 

Chafe, W. (1989). Introduction to Chapter 5. In A. Haas Dyson (Ed.), Co//a6oraru>n rAroMg/t 
writing and reading: Exploring possibilities (pp. 167-168). Urfoana: National Council of 
Teachers of English. 

Chafe, W. (1990). Some tilings tiiat narratives tell us about tiie mind. In B. Britton and A. 
Pellegrini (Eds.), Narrative thought and narrative language (pp. 79-98). Hillsdale, NJ: 
Lawrence Erlbaum. 

Chafe, W. (1990). Looking ahead. Text, 10, 19-22. 

Chafe, W. (1990). Introduction to a Special Issue on Third Person Reference in Discourse. 
International Journal of American Linguistics, 56, 313-3 16. 

Chafe, W., &, Danielewicz, J. (1987). Properties of spoken and written language. In R. 
Horowitz and S. J. Samuels (Eds.), Comprehending oral and written language (pp. 83- 
113). New York: Academic Press. 

Chafe, W., & Nichols, J. (Eds.). (1986). Evidendality: the linguistic coding of epistemology. 
Norwood, NJ: Ablex. 

Chafe, W., & Tannen, D. (1987). The relation between written and spoken language. Annual 
Review of Anthropology, 16, 383-407. 

Danielewicz, J., & Chafe, W. (1985). How "normal" speaking leads to "erroneous" punctuatine. 
In S. Freedman (Ed.), The acquisition of written language: response and revision (pp. 213- 
225). Norwood, NJ: Ablex. 

Items Currently in Press 

Chafe, W. (in press). Information flow in speaking and writing. In P. Downing, S. Lima, & M. 
Noonan (Eds.), The linguistics of literacy. Amsterdam & Philadelphia: John Benjamins. 

Chafe, W. (in press). The flow of ideas in a sample of written language. In S. A. Thompson & 
V^ C. Mann (Eds.), Discourse description, Amsterdam: John Benjamins. 

Chafe, W. (in press). Sources of difficulty in the processing of written language. In A. Purves 
(Ed), The idea cf difficulty in literature and literature learning: Joining theory and practice. 
Albany: State University of New York Press. 

Chafe, W. (in press). Prosodic and functional units of Unguage. In J. A. Edwards & M. D. 
Lampert (Eds.), Transcription and coding methods for language research, Hillsdale, NJ: 
Lawrence Erlbaum. 
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Chafe, W. (in press). Grammatical subjects in spcakinfi and writinff inn o?^ \ 

^"S"^ displacement in conscioumeu and languace. In D Stein 
(Ed.), -nie pragmatics and convrehenslon cf written texts. Berlin: wSSe QraitiT 

ZAijte'*^" ^ '"^rnaHonal Encycl^edta cf 

Chafe. W. (in press). Infomution flow, b O^tfora International EncychvetUacfUnguislics. 
Chafe, W. (in press). Discourse. ^Chifordlnlemaaonat Encyclopedia of UngiisHcs. 

e!;'.u7 -i? J*rP""- *i ^ Towani . new con.us of spoken 

PUBLICATIONS RELATED TO PROJECT 9 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATED TO PROJECT 10 
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APPENDIX 1 

TECHNICAL REPORTS AND OCCASIONAL PAPERS 
PUBLISHED BY THE CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF WRITING 




puBucATioNs AVAILABLE FROM: Center fof the study of Writing 

University of California. Berkeley 
Cp/negie Mellon University 




Tecbnical Reports 

1. Pes^.«rh in Writing! PasL Present and Future $4.00 
Sarah Waishauer Fxeedman, Anne Haas Dyson, Linda Flower, and Wallace Chafe 61 pages 



Thif pqw discuiset the put twenty yean of writing research, reviewing relevant research in order to posit a social* 
cognitivetheoryof writing and the teaching and learning of writing. The authon provide a constructive rationale for 
die research mission of die Center for the Study of Writing. (Note: For an updated version of this literature review 
for a broader audience, see Occasional ?Mpct No. 20.) August, 1987. 

2. Unintenrional Helping in the Primary (rn i ^^*- Wririnp in the Children's World $3.50 
Anne Haas Dyson 29 pages 

Dyson expkxes children's classroom social lives, as revealed during journal time in a first/second grade class. Her 
analysis of peer social intencdons shows such interactions to be key in contributing to and nunuring the skills and 
values associated widi literacy. May, 1987. 

3. A Good Giri Writ#>« T AVm it nood Girl: Written Response and Ques $3.00 
to die Teachiny/Leaminf Plnocess 18 pages 
Melanie Sperling and Sarah Warshauer Freedman 



Speding and Freedman present a case study of a hi^ achieving student in a ninth-grade English class, exploring and 
analyzing sources of die suident's misunderstanding of teacher<written response to her writing. They uncover a 
complexity of strategies duu lie behind die misunderstanding, reflecting Uie information, skills, and value^ Uiat 
teacher and student hring to die writing process. May. 1987. 

4. ffistorical Overview! Groups in die Writing Qflssroom $3.00 
Anne DiPaido and Sarah Warshauer Freedman 17 pages 



In a review of research on die use of peer groups in die classroom— with a focus on peer response groups in die 
writing class— DiPardo and Freedman discuss die role of grotqM in die collaborative jn-ocess of language learning. 
They suggest directions for future research on collaborative levning in general and on groups in writing classrooms 
in particular. September, 1987. 

5. Properties of Spoken and Written Languag e $3.50 
Wallace Chafe and Jane Danielewicz 27 pages 



Oude and Danielewicz discuss important linguistic features that characterize different types of spoken and written 
language, fimn dinner conversations to academic papen Taking into account die cognitive and social demands made 
on q)eakers. listeners, writers and readers in dieir interactions widi one anodier, diey analyze the reasons for diese 
language differences. May, 1987. 

6. The Role of Task Representarinn in R«iHing-»n-\Vrit#^ $3.50 
Linda Flower (Reading-to-Write Report 2) 35 pages 



In a study of college writers. Flower looks at die ways different writers interpret a "standard" writing task. In 
analyzing dieir reading and writing suategies. Flower demonstrates how students construct signiflcantiy different 
rqxeaentations of a task, which leads to differences in dieir texts and dieir writing process. June. 1987. 
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7. A Sisyphean Task: HiMorical Ptenroectives on th« Rrfi,ri»n«hip $3.50 

Oeraldine Joncich Clifford (A joint npoit wiili the Center for the Study of Reading) 

Using penpeetivei drawn from American educational and aodal histoiy, Clifford identifies five historical forces and 
probes their interacting influence on English language education: the democratization of schooling, the 
professionalizatioo of educators, technological change, the functionalist or pragmatic chancter of American culture, 
and liberatiaaist ideologies. September. 1987. 

8. Wririny «nH PiMntiny riw qn^TmmTl $3.50 

James Bntton (A Joim report with the Center for the Study of Reading) 25 pages 

Brittoo explores the classroom as an environment for literacy and literacy learning. He discusses ways in which 
teachers have developed strategies for esucouraging children to lean to write-and-read— activities that have often been 
dissociwed in classrooms but that together create a literacy learning enviionmenL August, 1987. 

9. Individual Differences in Bepnniny ron^pns ing: An Orchestral Vidnn $3.50 

rfUm u ngjg Write 28 pages 

Anne Haas Dyson 

Looking in depdi at three first graders during classoom journal time, Dyson explores the interconnections of the 
children's speaking, writing, and dnwing as indications of their devek)ping acquisition of written language. Her 
analysis rr/eals the complexity of the writing acquisition process, as the three symbol systems interact in different 
ways for the different students. August. 1987. 

10. Movant Tntn Word Reflrfiny and Snelliny How Spelliny $3.00 

QmtributMtoRcariinf is pages 

Linnea C. Ehxi <A joint report with the Center for the Study of Reading) 

Diawing on studies of the role of spelling in die reading process, Ehri discusses ways in which spelling contributes 
to the devetopment of reading and, conversely, how reading contributes to spelling development. The role of writing 
in reading and spelling development is also discussed. September. 1987. 

11. Piincniarion and the Pmsndv nf Wri. >i>n T rfl ngllflgft $3.50 
Wallace Chafe ^^wts 

Prosody— rises and fails in pitch, accents, pauses, rhythms, variations in voice quality— while a salient feature of 
jol»n language, is not fuUy represented in written language. Reporting on e saidy of younger and older readers 
Chafe explores the relationship between what he caUs the covert prosody of writing and the principal device that 
writen use in order to make it at least partiaUy overt, the devise of punctuation. October, 1987. 

12. Pfcer Response Grouns in Tu/n Ninth-nrarie n«ssmnm« $3 50 
Sarah WarshaucrFreedman 29pegM 

Preedman looks peer response groups in two ninth-grade college preparttory classrooms. Her analysis of the 
Indents fiKe-to.face interactions reveals how students approach the substance and fonn of their writing, aelf- and 
odier-evahiation, problem-solving, and audience awareness. October. 1987. 

13. Writing anriRewHinf! The Tf»msactional TWv $3 qq 
Loiuse M, Rosenblatt (A joint report widi die Center for die Study of Reading) 20 pages 

This report focuses 00 some epistemok^gicaUy-based concepts relevant to die comparison of the reading and writinjc 
process which Rosenblatt believes merit fuller study and application in teaching and research. January, 1988. 
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SairiiWaishauerEteedinan and Alex McLeod 

SLtolSSnS?^!!? ^^Sf? ^^J^^-^ wrvey data from siicoeiiful elementary and secondaiy 
^^^J^^^ ■ "5?^ in the U.K. to paiaUel 1987 U.S. tur^ 

fixuaiiii on what occBi inside damocwi as writing geti^^ * uk. .wo counmes, 

16. H"^»hS„yjin|r rmn, Sh.nr5 Pollrrr .StiK l m," Simrrir T $3.50 

Jennie Nelson and John R. Hayes 

2L^SL^?S.5J^!^'^"^^^^ use to write assigned research papers. It examines the skills and 
asttmptxms diat freshmen and more advanced college studenu bring to the tasks of selectins paper looics fintUnc 
«nd«dectmg »iircea of information, and devetoping an organizing'structuieaSl ^^hZ^i^^'Mml 

17. gjg^Wgggffll SYnihcsCTi Prnrn^sandPrwlHffts $3.50 

26 pages 

'i'H^h^^ syniliMiM souree maierlal when ihey wiiB tcKarch pann Kantz 

sg^N'a^vr;gj^ 3*3.50 

1^ A^lyae. ra.e.1 «»^ co™eci«l »« only u, g«le levd but . ^SSfS^ wS!! 

pam"^^^^^ X^^ " . Wonnrtvr Vn^M^ ,3.00 

Glynda HuU and Mike Rose l^i»«« 
^ W ^? "^"^ P^"^ • community college student, considered "at risk" of not 
studenttiowarimoremveniioiiddlac^ iZyAmT^^^ """" * pedagogy to move such 
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20. iw. »f writ<,^y nn^^ RftTTiMtin? wiring; ^ prfiiTiin^TY Fmn $3.so 

Elizabeth Sulzby, June Barnhfit, and Joyce Ifieshim 34 pages 

(A Joint v^Nxt with the Center for die Study of Reading) 

The authon npon on a study of young children*! uae d five emagent fonns of writing— scribble, drawing, non- 
phonetic letter strings, phonetic or invented spelling, and conventional orthography. Describing ^velopmental 
pattens of writing and rereading fimn writing found among Undeigaiten children, the authors discuss ways that 
children build i repertoire of useful linguistic tools using diese five forms. July. 1989. 

21. .Studying Cognition m Context! Tntrnductjon to the Study $3.50 
Unda Flower (Reading-io-Write Report 1) 42 pages 

Reading-to-write is an act of critical Utsracy cenoil to much of academic discourse. Hiis project, divided into an 
Exploratory Sudy and a Teaching Study, exami^ tx» cos;nitive prooessea of reading-to-write as they are embedded 
in the social context of a college course. Mi^. 19.19. 

22. Promises of Coherence. Weak ContisnL and Strony Organization! $3.50 
An Analysis nf thi. %i±t^\ Tftfftfi 35 pages 

Maigaiet Kantz (Reading-to-WriteF^ 

Analysis of students' Organizing Plans (including free rtqx>nse. summary, review and comment, synthesis, and 
interpretation for a rtietoiical puipoae) also revealed a hybrid plan in which certtin coherence conventions gave the 
pnmiiae of syndiesis whUe die paper's substance reflected a simpler review and comment stnuegy. Both suidents ana 
teachers, it sppeared, may sometimes confuse coherence strategies 'for text) widi knowledge transformation strategies 
(for content). May. 1989. 

23. Students' Self-Analv««t and Judfes' Peireprions: Where Do Thev 4gTee? $3.50 
JohnAckerman (Rading-to>lVriieRepon4) 29 pages 

Any writing assignment is a negotiation between a teacher's expectations and a sudent's rqmsentation of the task. 
Suidents' Self-Analysis Checklists showed a strong shift in perception for suidents in the experimental training 
condition, but a tellingly low agreement witkx judges' perceptions of the texts. May, 1989. 

24. K«ploring fhft Cngnirinn pf RftuHinp-tivV/rite $3,50 
Victoria Stein (Reading-to>WriteRepart5) 39 pages 

A comparison of die protocols of 36 suidents showed differences in ways suidents monitcre<! dieir comprehension, 
elaborated, strucuved die reading and planned their texts. A suidy of Uiese patterns of cog!:ition and case studies of 
selected aadsmt revealed both some successful and some problematic stnueriM suidenis bnxisht to diis readinc-to- 
write tasL May, 1989. -~o • 

25. Elaboration! Usiny What You Kno«v |3,50 
Victoria Stein (Re«ting-io-WriieReport6) 24 pages 

The process of elaboration aUo ved s&idents to uae prior knowledge not only for comprehension and critical tiiinking. 
but also for stnicuiri jg and pi'jming dieir papers. However, much of this valuable thinking failed to be tiansfened 
into suidentt' papers. M./. 1989. 

26. pe Effects of Ptomnts Upon Reyision: A Glimpse of th«> Hap $3.50 
Between Planning and Perfnnmnco, 26 pages 
Wayne C. Peck (Reading-to-Wriie Report 7) 

Stu dents who were introduced to die options of task representation and prompted to attempt tiie difticult task of 
**intefpreting for a purpose of one's own" on revision were far moi« likely to change tiieir organizing plan tiian 
students prompted merely to revise u> **make die text better.** Howc<ver, die pttttocols also revealed a significant 
group of students we called "Intenden" who, for various reasons, made plans diej ^ere unable to translate into text 
May, 1989. 
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27. Tramrtflring rnntext into Acrinn C3 50 
John Ackennan (ReadiKg-to-Wriie Report 8) 31 

One context for writiiig ii the itudeat'i histoiy of icfaooling including high school asdgnmentt and essays. Bssed 
onprotocoto. texts, sod interviews, this leport describes a set of '^initial rewUng stntegies" neariy every fieshman 
iMea to tegjn the tadc— snategies that appear to reflect dieir training in summarization and recitation of infomation. 
Rom this h^ied and often unexamined starting point, students then had to construct a solution path which either 
clung 10, modified, or rejected diia a-ihetorical initial approach to reading nd writing. May. 1989. 

28. pg Mtmri Imrm ITnriHving r»ynirivi. Art, $3 
Kathleen McComick (Reading-to-Write Report 9) 37 pag^ 

?L!?*^'!f*^^'^^'* in a broad cultural context we exptore some of the cultiiral imperatives that might 
undolie ptrticular cognitive acts. Protocols and interviews suggest that three culturaUy-based attitudes played a role 
S ,SSf • "* ^'^'^ ■ ^^^^ ^ objectivity, and a refusal to write about perceived contradictions. 

29. Ncgprinring Acarinnic Piscfflmsf $3 50 

Linda Rower (Reading^Write Report 10) 43 p^g^s 

Enteing an academic discourse community is bodi a cognitive and social process guided by strategic knowledge that 
IS. by the goaU writers set based on their reading of the context, by the strategies they invoke, and by their 

^I2!^?^L5!!S.*^*^P'**^ as students move from a process based on comprehension and response to a 
more fully rhetorical, constructive process. U»ey must embed ok! strategies witfiin new goals, new leadines of the 
rhetoncal ntuation. However, for both social and cognitive reasons, this process of negotiation and chuge that 

ISfSf irSl^ ??"°"!2i2f may not be apparent to many students for whom this becomes a confusing 
ana tacit transitioo. May. 1989. * 

30. ggw^Tll^Jiy^^'^g ' AnAmhfilQgYofPraptiral Appmarhrs $5.00 
m mc Tttcmng of Wntinf TTnases 

Kathleen McConmck, editor (Reading-to-Write Repon 1 1) 

^J^!!S^i!?S^'^f^ this entire study is Uiat students tiiemselves should come into the act of examining 

»d becommg more aware of cognitive and cultural impUcations of ihtk 
let of ctaaroom appnaches. written by teachen coUabonuing on a Reading-to-Writc course Uut 
Z^fS^^^^S^'' *° assumptions and altenLtive ways of lepleseiSling 

31> StratC^ Differences in Composing; Conseqiignrf« fnr ca (u) 

enects of writing on different kinds of learning. May. 1989. »»"»uv«s 

32. Fm i nrtntipni ffrr rrcatiyitY in tfjc Wririnj Prnrrir $3 50 

Linda \ Carey and Linda Flower 

ZSi P ^ "* ?"".**^ composing process of expert writers woridng in expository genres. Taking a oioblem. 
•oj^gpw^tive.^^ authors address die concept of creativity in writing as Uis eSibLwed in cSrJ ?^ti?e 
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33. SqcuI Context and Socially nnnatmcted Tcxti; The Iniriarion of a $3.50 
Giadufltc Student into a Wriring ReMatch nnmmimifv 22pages 
Carol Bertcenkotter. Tliomas N. Huckk. and John Ackennan 

The autfaon explore academic and profeiiioiial writing ai this kind of writing U by locial contexu. They 
examine a caie-study doctonl mdem's writing development as, over time, he learnt bow to produce the type of 
academk; pioae valued by the piofetikmalcanimimiiy in which he is becoming a member. ^ 

34. Planning in Wriring! The nnpririon of « rnn structive PmatM $4.00 
Lindt Rower, Karen A. Schriver, Linda Carey, Christina Haas, and John R. Hayes 55 pans 
(A joint report with the CaniegieMBlkm Planning Pnject) 

describe s the process adult writers bring to ill-defined expository tasks, such as rriting essays, articles. 

r^orts, and proposals. It presents a theory of constructive planning based on a detailed analysis of expat and novice 
writen and suggests goals for instruction and die support of planning. July. 1989. 

35. piffermces in Writers* Initifll Task ftepesgntflrinn^ $3 50 
Linda Carey, Linda Flower, John R. Hayes, Karen A. Schriver, and Christina Haas 28 pages 
(A joint report with the Carnegie Mellon Planning Frojea) 

This exploratory study investigates how writers represent their task to themselves before beginning to write. 
Examimng the wnting plans of expert as well as student writers, it uncovers ways in which the type of Dlannina 
wnteis do and the quality of tfieir texts cooelate. July. 1989. 'r- ^ » 

36. *yn(»-unon-a.Time" Reconsider^ The TVvrinpmentfll Diali^tir $3.50 

Between Functlffn and Fnrm 3o pages 

Anne Haas Dyson 

Based on a three-year study of writing development in an urtm magnet school, this essay traces the evolution of 
once-upoo-a-ume ma case-study child's classroom story writing. Dyson demonstrates how the story fonns yountt 
children learn £tom others are not the end products, but the catalysts, of development July, 1989. 

37. I Want to Talk to Each of You: Collabonition and the Teacha--Sti»<i.nf $4.00 

Wiittn.g Cpnference S6mat& 

Melanie Speriing ^^^^^ 

Following ethnographic procedures. Speriing examines teacber-studem writing conferences in a ninft-grade Enar 'sh 
„J^^^^'*^^ students. Through discourse analysis and descriptive nairative. Sperling shows how 
collabontkm between teacher and student encouiages sbidents' learning as wri2m. October, 1989. 

38. pCQTV Buil^ng in Rhetoric and Cornnosirinn- The Role nf Pmpiri c al .Srbnlpr^hip $3.00 

KarenA.Schnver 15 

TWs paper discusses die assumptions underlying empirical approaches to scholarship in rtietoric and composition. 
Shriver reviews recem cnticisms of empmcal scholarship and advocates a pluralism that focuses on how weU 

SnSy 1990^^" *^ 

39. Document Desim ftom 1Q«n to lOQO- r^ t^ ]}^^ ^j ^ ^3 

Karen A. Schnver , 1 ;! 

ii pages 

•Ttocument design" is the theory and practice of creating comprehensible, usable, and persuasive texts (oral or 
written, visual or veibal) for a particular audience in business, industry, government, w education. Schriver 
dwawcs Uw evolution of document design over die past decade, idendiies chaUenges in integnuing research with 
practice, and suggests a research agenda for document design in die 1990s. January. 1990. 
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40. P iMirfmy Wrjring. and Knowing! The Role of DiscinUnaiv Knowledge in $3.50 
Compgehension and Composiny 42 pages 

John M. Ackennan 



To explore how experienced writen uae both knowledge of a specific diadpline and loxmledge of general ihetorical 
ddlls, Ackennan analyses 40 lynthesia essays written by graduate students in psychology and business. He finds 
that leading oompreheBikm and compoeing processes are intenelated. MiRh,]990. 

41. RvalMatingT?iittOjaHtvi The Ctontinuum finom Text-Ftacuged to $3.50 
Rftfldfff-RiniMd Methoda 36 pages 
Karen A. Scluiver 

Noting that even experienced writers often need help in diagnosing text problems, Schriver discusses the strengths 
and limitations of tfiree methods for evaluating text quality: (1) text^focuaed (including cf'mputer-based stylistic 
analysis programs), (2) expert-judgment-focoaed, and (3) leader-focused approaches. She concludes that leader-focused 
approaches ofiFer die best opportunity for detecting pioblems in a text. March, 1990. 

42. Hie Word and the WoriA Rcfy^nnytiml^.-^ng Written Language DevelopmenL $3.50 
or. Do Rainbows Mean a Lot to Litrie Giris? 29pages 
Anne Haas Dyson 

Arguing that current research has fragmented educators* vision of botfi written language and literacy development, 
Dyson offers a more i nt e grat ed vision that preserves ihe integrity of written language as a symbol system, suggests 
five principles characteriring written language development duu highlight die -dialectical reUtionship between child 
constraction and adult guidance, and discusses implications for eariy litoacy instruction. April, 1990. 

43. *Thia Was an Easy Asdgnment'V ETatnininy How Students Interpret $3.50 
Academic Wriring Taslcs 2P. pages 

Jennie Nelson 

This study explores academic writing from die students* side of die desk, examining how tfiirteen college freshmen 
interpreted writing assignmenu in a viriety of covxses and how diese inteipretadons differed from die intentions of 
die instnictors making die assignments. October, 1990. 



Occasional Papers 

1. Litenirerive Acts: Copiirion and the Construction of Discourse $3.00 
Linda Flower 18 pages 

This pqier di s cusses die cognitive processes whkh make reading and writing constructive (and intentional) acts. 
Flower elucklates a cognitive frameworic for understanding die acts of reading and writing, contrasting it widi odier 
^miliar frameworks from other diacqilines. September, 1987. 

2. What Good is Piincfimriftn? $3.00 

Wallace Chafe 6page5 

Based on Chafe's snidy of puncoiation and die prosody of written language, diis paper diicnssM ways diat 
puncniatkm reflects bodi a reader's and writer's "internal voice." The paper offers insights for teachers and learners 
about die assumptkms diat lie behind die use of punctuation in writing. November, 1987. 

3. Drawings Tallnng find Writing- Rethinkinf Writing Development $3.50 

Anne Haas Dyson 26 pages 

Based on Dyso!:.*s studies of primary grade children engaged in journal wTiting, dtis paper discusses how children 
move among and negotiate multiple worlds: the text worid Uiey create on paper, the social worid diat diey share 

120 
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4. gwC^^on of Purpose in Writ i ng a nd Rf n riing $3.50 

21 pages 

SS? Z'«S^n*i!SSS.!L*" P«eaae. student and expm writen iml while composing text, this 

222L^^!!ir^? coocenis: how writers come by/findAnate their sense of puraoseTwid whether 

«e«Ie«s«awareofflraieafBxiedbywiiiB»'putpoaefiUtextcon«^^ July.1988. wo wnemer 

5. Writincr «nH Pi^irfiny Wr^^^nj TfTrftlMT S3 50 

Robert J. Ticmcy, Rebekah Caplan. Linnea Ehd, Mary K. Hcaly, wd Mary Hmdlow 37 p^w 
Dnidng on their teaching experieo(» and research 

which wnung and reading woric together. They focus^ students' social and pe^Sdgio'X^ 
S^^t^!'^\m. impiovements in their writing^SMg^UlKll^rSd^^^ 

^* f^SS^^ti^^"^'^^""'^^ '''' '^^"^''' P^^'^ ^"^mir $3.50 

34 pages 

DiPario expkres the schism between nanadve and exposidon and argues that instruction which fosten a "nand 
teap" away from nairadve into the presumably more grown-up ^d of expositoor^TniS^dcnttAc 

7. The ftpblcm-SnlvinE Pitgesses of Writeni «nH Pi-^a^ .3 3. 
Aims. Rosebery. Unda Hower. Beth Waircn. Betsy Bowcn. 30 
Bertram C. Brace, Margaret Kantz, and Ann M. Ptoirose 

TJje authon focus 00 writing and reading as fonns of problem solving that «e shaped by communicadve Dumcne 
lljjyexamtoe djeldnds of problems that arise as writ« and readeremmpt to ^uS^T^Z^^ 

meaning-«Kl the struegies they dmw upon to resolve those problems. January. 1989. '""n^' » 

8. Writing anriRfflfl i ng in rtw rmimii mtt S3 ^0 

Robert Gundlach. Marcia Fair, and Jenny Cook-Gumperz 41 

S^?!!!lJ7„'!li^^ bothai 

^t^^^^' ^y«P*«^««~»««»i^«»cialprac 

thU social view of litcwy outside of school for writing and reading instil Much!l989 

9. Pmf>n « l Writing tn thf Fnnnnl S3.oo 

19 pages 



10. 



carDlcEdels^ and Sarah Hudefson ^ " "^'^ W l ingM i FlPgnini i ^ $3.00 

16 pages 

|xrtici..devdopedlSS5y » to tefulS^ 
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11. ftgBtifln . Contftyr a ndTTifiWY-Builriinf $3.50 

27 pages 

eogtOoa. i1iepq)erduciiMeiw«yt we might build aicb a visioii. May, 1989. 

12. CDnsmnng Constnictivimi: ReaAln^ Pi^tml^ in the IMtBA Stati^^ $3 50 

Nancy Nel-onSpivey 2*^^ 

Coostnictiviflii pomays theieate as building a mental repreaentation Crom textual cues by onanizhie. selectins 
and connecting content This paper reviews research on these aspecu of reading and assesses the imoact of 
nuNncti^ itadabiUiyortexts,assessmemofreadin2Siaty 
fawmctton in reading, and conception of literacy. June, 1989. ««uiigwiaiy, 

13. MuaTMchCTsAlsftBftWritm? $3 oo 

to 4is paper, Paley provides examples of her chosroom eiq)erienoes widi kinderaartncrs. showins how keeoins a 
dady ^ help ha to understand her students, their le^, and her oiTSSrSiVi p2y7^ 
S?JteSb^*^S" observations may we question and argue with ourselves about the things we do and 

14. §Si|^ j;!!!^^^^^ WhY It Is So Hnni for . ^nidf nn to Writr $3.50 

U^a fictional college s^lwmore called Shirley and her essay on the Battle of Agincourt, Kantz comiects recent 
5K^.^lf^te:J!2?"« • 'ii'c^n of common student problems in^wSng a tamv^ iSS 
describes rhetoncal strategies students can learn dm wiU make dieir essa^ moit intMi^S^b^^ 

18 pages 

expaiences of a Loodtn. school teacher and a fiftoen-year^W immigrant Bangladeshi student 
Z^^V^ on drafts of the student's autobiography. iUustrating how a senStive t^l^tvlt^ 
comribuie to the develo^em of writing skills in students wlZae first lai«ua/e is not English JrSjJ^ lX 

UW Stllriffnr Writing to Assess and Pmmnt,> TTndeirtAnrlinrc in gg^p^^. $3 qQ 

examples of written work from elementary and high school students, r'^is paper susaests that wridnff 
^^^^jrVf^^y 'teh ^ of infonnatiS?for science teache;. who*^ to SS^^stJSS? 
piBsem undentandmgs mto account as they plan and carry out instruction. January. 19S0. wwcnis 

17. Toward a Dialecticfl! Th^ Cfwtipfiriny 

Stuart Greene J^-^ 

19 pages 

SS'iIJ^STJ^n^^ of knowledge in composition studies and criticizes the neglect of individual 

co^tow»-of how mdividuals refiect, fonn judgments, make choices, and constmct meanina Ke c2S fora 
Aato^ cogJtivc-socW epi|«emic that acknowledges both social and ideoto^S foJ^S weU Llo^^^^ 
processes m explaming how students leam to write in their chosen disciplines. Januvy IJW 
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18. Cognirivfc PrecegM* in riMrivity ^3 0^ 
John R. Hayes j5j^ 

IbyeidiacuimclMff^^ Hearaie»ih«t 
tfffiwwcei In peopte I iWli^r to dellM 

notininnaiecogiiMveabiUtieibutfttberintfaeino^ juamiy, 199a 

19. Rgthinking Mftttnhors for Eariv T.<tH»cv iwinpm.nt $3.00 

^ 19 pages 

Dyaon offtti critical itflectioiu oa cmreat wayi of ihiiddng about Ulemcy teaching and learning, anuins that we 
inuat attend »oc on^to the venicai •folding" of young childiea'i effoitt but ididto die horizdnna^I2>Sng''7f 
tbdrdiveneinientimandiesourcef. To clarify bodi the limits of acaffolding and die complementaiy 
of weavuig. Dyson offim a ckaerkiok at die daimom experiences of two a Jui^990. 

20. On Teaching Writing; A Revii>u, »f ttw [ 

Anne Haas Dyson and Sarah Warshaueiftccdman 44 pages 

The teaching of writing is a complex act, bodi because of die complex nature of writing itself and because of Uie 
nature of clasnooms as educational settings. In Utis paper. Dyson and Reedmanieview die kinds of inte^elated 
research knowledge about writuig diat may help focuf tevher observations, deepen insights, and infoim die crucial 
^^J^^f*^'^^^^^*mon\htkmdmu*titon», (Note: Fbr a more complete and technical 
vereion of dus literature review, see Technical Report No. 1.) July, 1990. p «« wwhuhu 

7' Redefining Revision f«r F««hm«i .3 
David L. Wallace and John R. Hayes lO^JJ; 

TMs audy investigates the impact of explicit instructions on the revising strategies of ccUege fitshmen. Walla-.s 
and Hay«iflnd diat studentsinstructed to revise globaUy produce better revU^ tium smdents simpW Mtedi 
rev^. T^y WW able to produce a significant increase in global revision and in revision quality wUh just eight 
mmutes of instruction, which aUowed students to access reviskm skills diey already possessed. July, 1990 
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